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LONDON: 24 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, 


R OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, London, W. 


Ml. JULES SIMON is obliged to POSTPONE his course of 
Biases et rench) ‘On the PHYSICAL and MORAL 
N o TORKMEN,” unti e 28 2 and 3 
of JUNE, at Four o'clock. n° SON 20th, and soth 


Mr. EDWIN CHADWICK, C.B., will give Three Lectures 
“On the PHYSICAL and MORAL CONDITION ‘of the 
ENGLISH WAGE CLASSES,” on TUESDAY, JUNE 4, 
PUURSDAY, JUNE 8 and SATURDAY, JUNE 10, at 
Four o'clock. 

,_ Subseriptions to this Course, Half-a-Guinea; to all the 
Courses of Lectures, Two Guineas. 

H. BENCE JONES n. Secretary 

May, 1865. ONES, Hon. Seeretary. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 ST. JAMES’S 
: 4 SQUARE, S.W.—A NEW EDITION ofthe CATALOGUE: 
is JUST PUBLISHED comprising the old Catalogue and 
Supplements incorporated into one Alphabetical List, with 
many Additional Cross References, an Index to the Collection 
of Tracts, and a Classified Index of Subjects, in one volume of 
1,000 pages, royal 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. to members of the Library ; 
15s. to non-members. Terms of admission to the Library, 3’. 
a-year; 2, a-year, with Entrance Fee of 6l., or Life Subscrip- 
tion, 262. 


+ ’ + r 
N ATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
AY 20 GREAT GEORGE STREBT, WESTMINSTER, will be 
open to the Public on WHIT MONDAY and TUESDAY, from 
10to 5. Admission Free. 

By order, 
GEORGE SCHARF, Secretary and Keeper. 


HE REPRESENTATION of the 
PEOPLE.—The REV. FREDK. DENISON MAURICE, 
M.A., will Deliver a COURSE of SEVEN LECTURES on 
this Subject at the WORKING MEN’S COLLEGE, 45 Great 


Fund). 
Tickets and Syllabuses to be had at the College, and of Messrs. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 








{EOLOGICAL EXCURSION.— 

3 PROFESSOR TENNANT will accompany some of his 
Students from King’s College, on MONDAY next, to DOVER, 
to examine the Geology of the District. He will be glad to see 
any former Student. Trains leave Victoria and Ludgate Hill 
Stations at 8.30 a.m., returning from Dover at 6.50 r.m. Return 
Tickets, Second-class, 5s. 6d. ; Third, 3s. 6d. 


HE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 


—INVESTMENTS for LARGE or SMALL SUMS,—In- 
vestors may be either Shareholders or Depositors, or both. 
The taking of Land entirely optional. Prospectuses for the 
Thirteenth Year, explanatory of the Share, Deposit, Land, and 
Borrowing Departments, sent free of charge. Offices, 33 Nor- 
folk Street, Strand, London, W.C., where plans of 56 Estates, 
in 23 Counties, can be seen. Buyers of Land need not be 
Shareholders, 


CHARLES LEWIS GRU NEISEN, Secretary. 








LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 

3 Messrs. WOTHERSPOON & Co. have been_appointed 

Starch Purveyors to H.R.E. the Prixcess or WaLes. Starch 

is used in the Roya. Launpxy, and was awarded a Parze Mepai, 
1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 
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HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Offices—1 Dale-street, Liverpool ; 20 and 21 Poultry, 7 Cornhill, 
and Charing Cross, London, 
PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY SINCE 1850, 


Year. Fire Premiums. Life Premiums. Invested Funds. 


1851 £54,305 £27,157 £502,824 
1856 222,279 72,781 821,061 
1861 360,130 135,974 1,311,905 
1864 742,074 236,244 3,212,300 


JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 
Life claims are payable in thirty days after they are admitted 





- 

Us IVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 

J SOCIETY, 1 King William Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1834, with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay.—Very economical home and colonial rates for civil 
and military lives. Division every year of one-fifth of pro- 
fits. Premiums on all participating —a six years in force 
reduced one-half for the year ending May 1865, so that £50 only 
of each £100 of premium falling due is charged, Total as 
surances issued exceed seven millions sterling, claims paid 1} 
million, cash bonuses to assured £565,000, or an average annua 
return of 9s. in the pound at 25 divisions of profit. Advances 
made on life interests, and on real and other property in con- 
nexion with assurances, 


FREDERICK HENDRIKS Actuary and Secretary. 





SPECIAL NOTICE, 


(SLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
kal LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Estasuisuep 1824. 

Tho EIGHTH BONUS will be declared in January, 1867, and 
all With-Profit Policies in force on the 30th June, 1866, will 
participate. ASSURANCES EFFECTED BEFORE JUNE 
30, 1865, will participate on two Premiums, and thus receive a 
WHOLE YEAR’S ADDITIONAL SHARE OF PROFITS 
OVER LATER POLICIES. 

Tables of Rates, and Forms of Proposal, can be obtained from 
any of the Society’s Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actvary & Secrerary. 


13 St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 


INSURANCE 


par ee: AL FIRE 
COMPANY. 


No. 1 Old Broad Strect, E.C., and No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 





Repvuction or Dery. 

The Government having now decided to make the Duty uni- 
form, and to reduce it on every description of Property to Is. 6d. 
per cent. per annum from 25th June next, this Company will 
give every facility tu insurers to secure the earliest advantage of 


this reduction. pv OR Ss 
ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 





Wy serees FIRE OFFICE (LIMITED). 
WESTERN LIFE OFFICE, 


Esrasuisuep 1842. 





Curer Orricrs—3 Parliament Street, London, and 
Street, Manchester. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., forwarded post free. 
ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A. 
General Manager and Actuary. 
Private Agents Wanted. 


ACCIDENTS TO LIFE OR LIMB, 


In THE FreLp, THE STREETS, oR AT Home, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 

COMPENSATION HAS BEEN 
FOR 10,000 CLAIMS. 

£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


£6 per Week while laid-up by Injury, secured by an Annual 
Payment of from £3 to £5 6s. 


For Particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to 
the Local rents sy or at the Offices, 64 CORNHILL, and 10 


SGENT STREET. 
— W. J. VLAN, Secretary. 


RAILWAY 


PAID 





REAT HANDEL FESTIVAL. 

CRYSTAL PALACE.—REHEARSAL, FRIDAY, JUNE 

23; “* MESSIAH.” MONDAY, JUNE 26; SELECTION, 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28; “ISRAEL IN EGYPT,” FRIDAY, 
JUNE 30. 

Plans and Programmes, and Tickets, on Sale at the Palace, or 
at 2 Exeter Hall, 

Stalls, 3 and 2} Guineas the set. Reserved Stalls and Admis- 
sions Rehearsal Day, Five Shillings each. The Second Issue of 
Rehearsal Admission Tickets will be at Seven Shillings and 
Sixpence. Those now out at Five Shillings should be secured 
at once, as after Wednesday next, June 7, the price will be in- 
creased to Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 

NOTE.—A limited issue of Half-Guinea Reserved Seats, 
including Admission for each of the Three Days of the Festival, 
has commenced, Early application is requisite. 








{REAT HANDEL FESTIVAL.—ONE 

J and THREE DAYS’ EXCURSIONS to the GREAT FULL 
REHEARSAL, including admission at low rates. Also 
Return Tickets extending over the Three Days of the Festival 
will be issued by nearly ail the principal Railway Companies. 
Particulars of the extraordinary facilities which will thus be 
afforded for witnessing this GREAT MUSICAL CELEBRA- 
TION will be issued by each Company in a few days. 


By order, 
GEORGE GROVE, Secretary. 
Crystal Palace, June 1, 1865. 





HAN DEL FESTIVAL.—HALF-GUINEA 
RESERVED-SEAT TICKETS, including admission on 
either of the Three Days of the Festival, 2 Exeter Hall and 
Crystal Palace. These tickets are issued at 28s. 6d. the set for 
the Three Days. They are limited in number.—Cheques or 
Post-office Orders payable to George Grove. 

NOTE.—Carte de Visite Photograph of the Orchestra of Four 
Thousand Performers sent on receipt of Two Postage Stamps. 





HaANvet FESTIVAL.—GRAND FULL 
REHEARSAL.—WEDNESDAY NEXT is the LAST 
DAY for FIVE SHILLING ADMISSION TICKETS. The 
next issue will be at Seven Shillings and Sixpence, Crystal 
Palace, 2 Exeter Hall, and of the usual Agents. 





\ USICAL UNION.—FOURTH 
4 MATINEE.—JAELL’S LAST PERFORMANCE.— 
TUESDAY, JUNE 6, Half-past Three, Quartet D Minor 
Mozart; Pianoforte, Quartet E flat, Schumann ; Grand 
Quintet, B flat, Mendelssohn ; Solo, “The Harmonious Black- 
smith,” Handel, founded ona French Song, historically explained 
in the Programme. Artists: Joachim, Ries, Webb, Hahnn, 
and Piatti; Pianist, Jacll.—Tickets, Half-¢-Guinea each, to 
be had of Cramer & Co., Chappell & Co., Olivier & Co., Ashdown 
& Parry, and Austin, St. James's Hall. Members can pay for 
Visitors at the Door. J. ELLA, Director, 
18 Hanover Square. 





AUSTRALIAN BANKING 


COMPANY. 


Sadia 





Incorporated by Royal Charter. 





Every description of Banking Business conducted with South 
Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also by Agency with 
New Zealand, upon current terms with the respective Colonies. 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London: 64 Old Broad Street, E.C. 


(oaECAe and SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 
OFFICES, 
78 BOROUGH ROAD, S.F. 


The Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, Heads of Families, and 
Princ pals of Schools are r spectfully informed that they can 
always be provided, free of charge, and at a few hours’ notice, 
with Tutors, Curates, Secretanes, Governesses, Companions, 
and Lady Housekeepers. Undeniable references required before 
placing names upon the Register, so that Employers may accept 
an introduction from these Offices as a guarantee of the respect- 
ability and good faith of the applicant. Advowsons and Schools 
disposed of. Pupils introduced. 


Mr. E. HARRIS, Superintendent. 


> + + . tr 
SDUCATION IN GERMANY. — DR. 
i GASPEY, of HEIDELBERG, will be in London, 21 Nor- 
folk Street, Strand, by the 28th June. Pupils can be escorted 
by him on his return to the Continent. Prospectuses of Mr. 
CAMPBELL, Argyll Chambers, Argyll Piace, and Mr. CUL- 
VERWELL, 21 Norfolk Street. 











RIVATE TUTOR.—A Clorgyman, M.A. 
of Cambridge, residing near Richm e in 
Tuition, and possessin ighly satisfactory is 
desirons of meeting with a Pupil._—Addross, Beta, Husccuss & 
Sox’s Librarr, Richmond, Surrey. 
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UN COTTON MANUFACTORY. 


Great Eastern Cuemican Works, Stowmarket, Scrroug. 


MESSRS. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 


Tas Mancractory has been established for the purpose of 
preparing Gun Cotton, according to the Austrian process, and 
was opened on the 26th of January last, under the inspection or 
Baron Lexx. Messrs, Tromas, Prentice, & Co. are now able to 
supply Gun Cotton in its most improved form, either for the 
purposes of Engineering and Mining, or for Military and Sub- 
marine explosion and for the service of Artillery as a substitute 


for gunpowder. 


The advantages of Baron Leyxx’s Gun Cotton are the fol- 
lowing :— 


FOR PURPOSES OF ARTILLERY. 


1. The same initial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 
by a charge of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 
powder, 

2. No smoke from the explosion, 

3. Does not foul the gun. 

4, Does not heat the gun to the injurious degree of gun- 
powder. 

5. The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller re- 
coil of the gun. 

6. Will produce the same initial velocity. of projectile with a 
shorter length of barrel. 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun Cotton 
has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally into much 
more numerous pieces than gunpowder. 

8 When used in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force. 


FOR CIVIL ENGINEERING AND MINING. 


9. A charge of Gun Cotton of given size exerts double the ex- 
plosive force of gunpowder. 

10. It may be so used as, in its explosion, toreduce the rock 
to much smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facilitate its 
removal. 

11. Producing no smoke, the work can proceed much more 
rapidly, and with less injury to health, 

12. In working coal mines, bringing down much larger quan- 
tities with a given c , and absence of smoke, enable a much 
greater quantity of work to be done in a given time ata given 


13, The weight of Gun Cotton required to produce a given 
effect in mining is only one-sixth part of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

14. In blasting rock under water, the wider range and greater 
force of a given charge cheapen considerably the cost of sub- 
marine work, 

15, The  pemnlins local action of Gun Cotton enables the en- 
gineer to destroy and remove submarine stones and rocks with- 
= the preliminary delay and expense of boring chambers for 

e charge, ° 


FOR MILITARY ENGINEERING. 


i, The weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of gun- 
po er, 
17. Its peculiar localised action enables the engineer to destroy 
— and to remove every kind of obstacle with 
facili y. 


18. For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage of a much wider range of destructive power 
than gunpowder. 

19. Forthe.same purpose. From its lightness it has the ad- 
van of mocping afloat the water-tight case in which it is 
co) while gunpowder sinks it to the bottom. 


FOR NAVAL WARFARE. 


20. Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of ships 
and casemated forts, the absence of smoke removes the great 
evil of the firing of =e gen impeding the aim of the next, and 
thus Gun Cotton facilitates rapid firing. 

21, Between decks, also, the absence of smoke allows con- 
tinuous rapid firing to be maintained. The absence of fouling 
and _of heating is equally advantageous for naval as for military 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES. 


22. Time, damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of the 

patent Gun Cotton. 
23. It can be rted through fire without danger, simply 
comes as 


by being wetted, and when dried in the open air it 
good as 


24. It is much safer than gunpowder, owing to its being manu- 
factured in the shape of rope or yarn. ; ~ 

25. The Patent Gun Cotton has the peculiarity of being entirely 
free from the danger of spontaneous combustion, and is con- 
stant and unalterable in ita nature. 





MESSRS. ‘THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 


are now in a position to contract with the owners of mines, 
engineers, contractors, and Governments, for Gun Cotton pre- 
peared in the various forms required for their use. Mining 
charges will be supplied in the rope form according to the 
diameter of bore required, and Gun Cotton match-line will be 
supplied with it. Instructions as to the method of using it in 
mines will also be supplied. 

They are also prepared to manufacture the Gun Cotton, and 
deliver it in the form of gun cartridges, adapted to every de- 
scription of ammunition. 

Artillerists who prefer to ennietae, thete Bae cartridges 
may make arrangemen: e n thro 
Messrs. Prentice & Co. i - 


Stowmarket, March 10, 1864, 


THE FURNISHING OF BEDROOMS. 


AL & SON, of TOTTENHAM COURT 


ROAD, have greatly enlarged their Prem for the 
purpose of making a more Veaplets arrangement of thoi Stock. 


have now Ten Rooms, h letely fur- 

with a diferent Suite of Bedroom Furniture. » These are, 

ve of their Rock, Saataved Galleries, 
Wi whole f 





and 
believe, the most complete Stock of Bedroom 
Kingdom 





sent free by post on 


& SONS’ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bed- 


THE READER. 












3 JUNE, 1865. 


ARSONS’ ORIGINAL ANTI-CORRO- 


SION PAINT. Walter Carson and Sons beg fully 
to notify that they have removed their principal Office to their 
Warehouse in La Betie Savuvace Yarp, L te Hill, E.C 


and have discontinued their West End ‘Office, 31 St. James's 
Street, S.W. March Ist, 1865. 9 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 





(jABSON 8’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT, 


specially manufactured for out-door work, is the best and 
Is simple in application, so that any 


cheapest. All colours. 
ams. 4 td. 70 years, 


person can useit. Fullinstrucitions given. 





ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
is twice as durable as genuine white lead. See Testimo- 
nials, sent with Patterns and Prices post free. 





(Amo ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. 


3 ewt. carriage free to any Station in England and Wales 
and most Seaports of the United Kingdom. See List. 


ANTI-CORROSION 





PAINT 











(ARSON 9’ 
for all OUT-DOOR WORK. 
(JARSO YS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
for WOOD-WORK. 
(JABSONS' ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
FOR IRON-WORK. 

(ARRON ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
FOR FRONTS OF HOUSES, 
((ABRORE ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
FOR POROUS BRICKS, effectually resists weather and 

excludes damp. No agents. 





(jABeORs ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
for PARK-FENCING and HURDLING. 





ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT, 
) used by nearly all the eminent Horticulturists, the Nobility 
and Gentry, for their Gardens. 


PAINT 


ANTI-CORROSION 
for CONSERVATORIES. 





(ARSON 8’ 


ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


for HOT-HOUSES. 





(\ARSONS’ 





(ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
) will keep for years in adry place. All orders to be sent 
direct to WALTER CARSON and SONS, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LUDGATE HILL, E.C., 


Three doors east of Railway Viaduct. 


(RURCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 


BY 
T. COOKE & SONS, 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


Manvracrory— 


BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
) and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8, BURTON invites inspection 
of his Stock of these, displayed in two large Show Rooms. Each 
article is of guaranteed quality, and some are objects of pure 
Vertu, the productions of the first manufacturers of Paris, from 
whom Wituiam 8. Buxton imports them direct. 


7s. 6d. to £45, 

13s. 6d, to £16 10 per pair 
18s, to £16 16s, 

6s. to £9. 

4s. per gallon. 


CUOGRA.TPOMR 6s cc ce ce ee 
Candelabra, from ror ald 
Bronzes, from .. .. .. «- 
Lamps, moderateur, from .. 
Pure Colza Oil.. .. .. 


\ JILLIAM §. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appointment to 
H.R.H, the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA LOGUE gratis and 
0st paid. It contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his 
illimited stock of Sterling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel 
Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney - pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliors, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, &c., with 
Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty Large Show Rooms, 
at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1 1a 2 3 and 4 Newman Street; 
4 5 and 6 Perry's Place ; and 1 Newman Yard, London. 


S 





AUCE.—LEA & PERRINSD’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
‘THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,’ 
Is prepared solely by Lea & Penrrns. 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
Fr aene, ond should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Prorrietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse & Biuackwent; Messrs. Barcnay 


& Sox, London, &c., &.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 





AUTION. — COCKS’S CELEBRATED 


READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Sow 

een Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalioa for geneva 
is sold by all respectable Dealers in Sauces, It is manufactured 
Woe Executors of the Sole Proprietor, Original Sauce 


AUTION. —-CHLORODYNE.—IN 
CHANCERY. Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that 
Dr. Browne was undoub the inventor—eminent hospital 
pees of London stated Dr. J. Collis Browne was the 
iscoverer—of Chloredyne : that they prescribe it largely, and 
mean no other than Dr. Browne’s.—See Times, July 13, 1864. 
The public, therefore, are cautioned opine using any other 
than Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. It is 
afiirmed by overwhelming medical testimonials to be the most 
efficacious medicine for 


CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRON- 
CHITIS, SPASMS, RHEUMATISM, &c. 


Earl Russell has graciously favoured J, T. Davenport with the 
following :—‘ Extract of a dispatch from Mr. Webb, H.B.M.’s 
Consul at Manilla, dated Sept. 17, 1864:—The remedy most 
efficacious in its effects (in Epidemic Cholera) has been found to 
| be Crrtoropynz, and with a small quantity given to me by Dr. 
Burke 1 have saved several lives.’ 

No home should be without it. Sold in bottles, 2s, 9d. and 
4s. 62. J.T. Davenport, 33, Great Russell Street, London, W.C., 
sole manufacturer. Observe particularly, none genuine without 
the words ‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne’ on the Govern- 
ment stamp. 








HE WHEELER and WILSON UN- 
. RIVALLED PRIZE MEDAL LOCK-STITCH SEWING 
MACHINES, for £9 and Upwards. 


These Machines have long stood pre-eminent for their 

elegance, durability, and simplicity; for the. variety of work, 

| the ease of management, the permanence of the sewing, the 

| noiseless action, and the strength and beauty of the work per- 
formed. 

It is a pleasant and healthy exercise, and an ornament in the 
Drawing-room.—Fells or Hems any width, turning its own Hem 
as it stitches.—Gathers and sews on a Band at the same time 
without basting.— Braids in beautiful Designs with Cord or 
Braid.—Sews on Cord without Basting.—Hems, enclosing a 
Cord at same time, without Basting.—Binds any material with- 
out Basting.—Marks any width of Tucks, and Stitches them 
without Basting.—Trims Skirts with Braid, Velvet, or Ribbon, 
without Basting.—Quilts any material in any design with Silk 
or Cotton, 


lilustrated, and Descriptive Pamphlet, with Testimonials, 
Gratis and Post Free. Instructions Gratis to every Purchaser. 


Offices and Sale Rooms, 139 REGENT STREET, W. 








—_— 


| MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 
QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
stitutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel application 
of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he has in- 
troduced a new series of his useful productions which, for 
excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, cheap- 
ness in price, must ensure universal approbation, and dely 
competition, 


Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
has introduced his warranted school and public pens, which 
are especia!ly adapted to their use, being of different degrees oi 
flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of writing taught in schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and 
Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street, 
Birmingham ; at 91 John Street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 
church Street, London. 





ELEVINGNE, Importerof Foreign Wines, 
Brandy, and Liqueurs, 51, Oxford Street, W. 

oe dry, dinner Sherries, soft and delicate, 24s., 30s,, 36s., and 
42s. a doz, 

Port, 36s., 42s., 48s., 60s., doz. 

Claret-Médoc, St. Emilion, St. Estéphe, St. Julien, 15s., 21s., 
24s., 3038., doz. 

Champagne, 36s., 42s,, 48s., doz. 

Champagne, dry and full flavoured, 54s., 60s., 72s., doz. 

High class Wines of every description, and of the most ccle- 
brated Vintages. 


MABSALA, OLD and SOFT, 20s. doz.— 
J 


Virgin Marsala, dry and delicate, 24s. per doz. 


DELEVINGNE’S, 51 Oxford Street, W. 
OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 
with a delightful and lasting fragrance, by using the 
celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 
6d, each, nanufactured by 
J. C. & J, FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Oracr of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 





DENTAL SURGERY. 
Observe, Mr. Ephraim Mosely can only be Consulted in London 
at his Residence, 9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square. 
IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, and GREAT REDUCTION in PRICES. 


R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 

9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square, sole inventor and 
patentee of A RTIFICLAL TEETH ona soft, elastic, chemicaily- 
prepared India-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastening: 
are required ; they are more natural, durable, and comfortable 
than any yet introduced. They are self-adhesive, render sup- 


port to the adjoining teeth, and are supplied at prices within 
the reach of all. 


Clergymen, Lecturers, and Public Speakers will find this 
system particularly adapted to their wants; it combines com- 
— enunciation and perfect mastication, Consultation free. 

nspoction invited, 


*,* Observe—No connexion with any one of the same name. 


*‘ Ephraim Mosely on the Teeth” fully explains his system 
and exclusive Patent. Free on application. 


(TEETH. — DENTAL SELF-MANAGE- 
i MENT. A BRIEF EXPOSITION of MR. ESKELL’'S 
PATENTED INVENTION in the CONSTRUCTION of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Free on application, or by post on 
receipt of one stamp.—8 Grosvenor Street, Bond Street. 











Aw Orugns ans Srcniovs Iurrarions. 
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THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


AN EVENING NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW, 
Price 2d. 





Tus Journal combines the advantages of a Mornine as well of an Eventna Newspaper. 
It gives a careful Review of PARLIAMENTARY PRocEEDINGSs, and an Eprrome of the 
LEADING ARTICLES IN THE DalIty JOURNALS, by which its readers are able to gather in one 
view the opinion of the whole Press on every topic of public interest. THe Foreren In- 
TELLIGENCE of the Paper is compiled from private correspondence. THE News or THE Day 
is given complete, but in a selected and condensed form, so that nothing is omitted which is 
of value, and nothing printed which is tedious and worthless. It contains all the Potice 
and Law News of the morning of issue, the Larest TELEGRAMS, and every kind of in- 
telligence which is looked for in an Eventne Newspaper, but carefully gathered up into 
a compact and readable shape. 


But, though every care is taken to make the Patt Matt Gazerre a finished abstract 
of the Pustic News from day to day, a very large proportion of its space is filled with 
OxietInaL ARTICLES by independent and authoritative writers. In addition to articles on 
PouiTicaAL AND Socrat subjects, it contains Reviews or NEW Books, and frequent 
CRITICISMS UPON the THEATRE, the OpERA, the Picrure Exuisirions, &c., &c. 





The First Edition is Published at 3 o’clock p.m.; the Second at Half-past 4 o’clock, 
Office, 14 Salisbury Street, Strand, W.C. 





A NEW WORK ON BEES AND BEEHIVES. 
Just published, demy 8vo, price 4s. 6d., 


BEEHIVES. 


Paize Mepat awarpep to G. N. & Sows, ror Beenives anp 
Honey, at tut Paris Exposrrion or 1855. 


IGHBOUR’S IMPROVED COTTAGE 
BEEHIVE, as originally introduced by GEORGE 


HE APIARY, or BEES, BEEHIVES 
and BEE-CULTURE. With Numerous Illustrations. 


By ALFRED NEIGHBOOR, 
GEORGE NEIGHBOUR & SONS, 149 Regent Street, and 








NEIGHBOUR & SONS, with all the recent improvements, 
three glasses, and thermometer, price 35s., securely packed for | 127 High Holborn; KENT & CO., Paternoster Row ; and all 
the country. Booksellers. 


This unique Hive has met with universal commendation, and . 
may be worked with safety, humanity, and profit, by the most ANDLES.—The NEW CANDLE.—Self- 
timid ; its arrangements are so perfect that the Honey may be fitting. No Holder, as or Scraping required, Parenrep. 

n 


taken at any time of the gathering season, without at all injur- Fiety’s Improved Patent Hard, Snuffless Chamber Candle 
ing the Bees. Early applications addressed to is Sux sibeieine, Clean, Safe, Economical, and Burns to the 
GEORGE NEIGHBOUR & SONS end. Sold Everywhere by Grocers and Oilmen ; Wholesale and 

> 


for Export at the Works, 
127 HIGH HOLBORN, or 149 REGENT STREET, LONDON, J. C. & J. FIELD'S, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 


ne eee Also, Freuy’s cetesratep Unirep Service Soap Tanters, and 


Their newly-arranged Catalogue of other improved Hives, with | Parent Pararrixe Canvues, as supplied to HER MAJESTY’S 
Drawings and Prices, sent on receipt of Two Stamps. GOVERNMENT. 


THE READER, 


A FIRST-CLASS 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC NEWSPAPER, 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY AFTERNOON, art Two o’Ctock, 
PRICE FOURPENCE; STAMPED, FIVEPENCE. 














Tue object of ‘‘ THE READER” is to supply the long-felt want of a First-class Literary Newspaper of high literary 
merit and general ability. 

‘‘THE READER” commands the services of distinguished writers in every branch of Literature and Science, so 
that each subject is, as far as possible, treated by critics whose names cannot fail to carry weight on the special topic 
of which they write. It is desired to have every work of note reviewed simply and solely on its own merits. Totally 
unconnected with any Publishing Firm, ‘“‘ THE READER” will show equal favour to all works of sterling worth, with- 
out oune through what channel they come before the public, and thus be a trustworthy guide for the book-seeking 
public. 

In the arrangements of ‘‘ THE READER” the following system has been adopted: Each number contains a FULL 
AND DETAILED LIST OF ALL BOOKS AND PAMPHLETs published during the week, specifying their prices, size, number of 
pages, maps, &c. All works deserving further consideration are reviewed at length within a week or two of publica- 
tion. The special attention devoted by ‘“‘ THE READER” to Foreign Literature, enables its readers to keep themselves 
acquainted with every work of interest published on the Continent or in America. 

The very inadequate manner in which THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE, and THE LABOURS AND OPINIONS OF OUR 
SCIENTIFIC MEN, are recorded in the py press, and the want of a — organ which would afford scientific men a 
means of communication between themselves and with the public, have long been felt. They have been the subject 
of special consideration lately, by some of the leaders of Science in London. 

The Proprietors of “‘ THE READER,” therefore, with a view to supply the deficiency, have extended the space 
they have hitherto devoted to Science to eight pages weekly, and most of our chief scientific men—especially the 
office-bearers of the different Societies—approving the plan, have expressed their willingness to avail themselves of 
the space thus placed at their disposal. Thus it is that, by the kind .co-operation of the Secretaries, an OFFICIAL 
WEEKLY RECORD of the work done in the various Learned Societies is now presented to the public. 

In addition to this, the Transactions of the various Continental and American Academies are copiously noticed, 
and a full WEEKLY SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS, in which the workers themselves kindly render their valuable 
assistance, is given. 

Topics of MusicaL, Artistic, or Dramatic interest are discussed in ‘‘ THE READER” in separate and original 
Articles, which, it is hoped, are found to be not only valuable, but interesting, as pieces of criticism, even by those 
persons unacquainted with the spevial subject. 

CORRESPONDENCE on all Literary and Scientific Topics, from writers of note, finds a place in ‘‘ THE READER.” 


THE FIFTH VOLUME of “ THE READER” will be completed on the 24th June. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 





£ s. d. 2s. a. 

Four Lines or under ............--ee++seeeeee- © 83 6 | For every additional Line ..............s0s00 00 6 
For every additional Line ..........++++ese+e0e © -@. OB. Ce oe ba ccckon ce cavccececcecctccscseesss Se © 
A Page (3 Columns) ... 9 00 


For Advertisements, not of a Literary Character, 
Four Lines, or under ..........0+esseeseeeeee 


DISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS ARE CHARGED ACCORDING TO THE SPACE OCCUPIED. 
a Advertisements Received till Five o'clock on Thursday Evening. 


Across Two Colamns one-third extra. 





LONDON: 24, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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Sale by Auction. 


SHELLS, MINERALS, AND CABINETS. 
J. ©. STEVENS will SELL by 
ie. oh 


AUCTION at his Great Rooms, 38 
Halt past “Docive precip, hence anil “Private of 
. elve prec sev 
SHELLS red MINERALS to ohtch wilt be foenl some 
and beautiful Species, also the Handsome Mahogany and other 
CABINETS in which they are contained. 


am, View the Day prior and Mornings of Sale, and Catalogues 








Now ready (One Shilling), No, 66. 


The Cornhill Magazine, 
FOR JUNE! 
With Illustrations by Gronor H. Tuowas Gnd Geogr Du 
Maurier. 
Contents. 
ARMADALE. (With an Illustration.) 
Boox tHe Turrp—continued, 
Cuaprer VIII.—The Norfolk Broads. 
on IX.—Fate or Chance. 
CONFESSION. 
PROVINCIALISM. 
WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. An Every-day Story. (With 
an Illustration.) 


Cuartern XXX.—Old Ways and New Ways. 
” XXX1.—A Passive Coquette. 
” XXXII.—Coming Events. 


THE ENGLISH DRAMA DURING THE REIGNS OF 
ELIZABETH AND JAMES.—Part II. 


HOW WE DID MONT BLANC. 
TO SPRING. 

THOMAS WARTON. 

RALPH GRUEBY’S GHOST. 
VIDOCQ AND THE SANSONS. 


SMITH ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 





The Shilling Magazine. 


Edited by SAMUEL LUCAS, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford. 
No. 2, for JUNE, now ready. 


ConTENTS : 


PHEMIE KELLER. By the Author of “ George Geith,” &c. 
Chapters 6,7, and 8. (Illustrated by J. D. Watson.) 


IRON SHIPS AND TURRETS. Part Il. By C. D. Yonex. 

THE BHOTAN EXPEDITION. 

AMOR MUNDI. By Curistina G. Rosserrr. (Illustrated by 
F. Sandys.) 

HORSE-RACING. 

THE MANNERS OF THE STAGE. 

WHAT'S O'CLOCK. Part Il. By J. Canreyren. 

EDUCATION IN CHINA. By Sir Joun Bowarixe. 

TONSON AND THE KIT-CAT CLUB. By Cuantes Kwronr. 

M. A. THIERS. 


THE WILD FLOWER OF RAVENSWORTH. By the 
Author of “ Dr. Jacob,” &. Chapters 4, 6, and 6, (Illus. 
trated by Paul Gray.) 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 

THE EXHIBITION OF THE ACADEMY, 1865. By Tou 
Tayior. 

PIX Y-LED. 

THE EDITOR TO HIS READERS. 


THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215 Regent Street. 





Crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s., 400 pages, 


Hidden Springs. By Joseph 
Parker, D.D., of Manchester. 

“The sermons of Dr. Parker are specially noticeable for 
clearness of thought and language ; there is not in the volume 
a mee cloudy sentence. All seems as if it were written with a 

encil of light. . . . Nature is everywhere in the ascendant, and 

ence its matchless force. . . . There is no rs speak- 
ing’s sake, no display of an kind ; 
directed to the mark.”—British Standard. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Life: its Nature, Varieties, and 
PHENOMENA. By Leo H. Gaixpon, 

The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the Third 
Edition of the above popular work in Twelve Sixpenny Monthly 
Parts. Pants I. to X. now ready. 

The work can be had complete, in extra cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
half morocco, 12s.; morocco, 15s. 

*To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual 

wers, these ye my oy and beautifully-written reflec- 

ions will be a welcome and the source long 


we may rest assured, of many tfal meditellous Sod plonennt 
memories.’—Sun. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just published, demy 4to, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


The Psychonomy of the Hand ; 


or, Tae Hayp an Inpex or Mewtat Devetormentr. By 
Ricuarp Bgamisa, F.R.S., &c., Author of “Lire or Six 
M. I. Bavwet.” 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Ready this day, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


A Hand-Book for the Man of 


BUSINESS, applicable to all Departments of Commercial 
Engagement. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


HISTORY of MY RELIGIOUS 


OPINIONS. By J. H. Newmay, D.D., of the Oratory 
of,S8t. Philip Neri. Post 8vo, 6s. 


It. 
SECOND EDITION of the Rev. 
CHARLES MERIVALE’S BOYLE LECTURES on the 
CONVERSION of the ROMAN EMPIRE. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


Ill, 


PROFESSOR HULLAH’S' LEC- 


TURES on the THIRD or TRANSITION PERIOD of 
MUSICAL HISTORY. Delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tution. Svo, with 26 Specimens, 16s. 


BRANDE’S DICTIONARY of 


SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. New Edition, 
reconstructed, &c. Parts I. to IIL, price 5s. each. 


CABINET EDITION of the Rev. 


CHARLES MERIVALDP’S HISTORY of the ROMANS 
UNDER the EMPIRE. Vols. I. to V., price 6s. each. 


VI. 

EARL RUSSELL’S ESSAY on the 

HISTORY of the ENGLISH GOVERNMENT and 
CONSTITUTION. Third Edition, nearly ready. 


Vil. 


MR. ERSKINE MAY’S CONSTI- 


TUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND from 1760 to 
1860. Second Edition of Vol II., price 18s., now 


ready. 
VIII 


SPRING and AUTUMN. By the 


Author of ‘‘Morning Clouds,” “‘The Afternoon of 
of Life,” &c. Post 8vo, 6s. 


EXAMINATION of Sir W. 


HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY, and of the PRIN- 
CIPAL PHILOSOPHICAL QUESTIONS DISCUSSED 
in his WRITINGS. By Jonn Srvuart MILL. 8vo. 14s. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION of Mr. 


MAGUIRE’S BIOGRAPHY of FATHER MATHEW. 
Crown 8vo. Portrait and Vignette. 38s. 6d. 


THE DUKE of ARGYLL’S 


ARTICLES on INDIA under DALHOUSIE and 
CANNING, frum the “Edinburgh Review,” Jan.— 


April, 1863. 
[On Thursday next. 


THE SIX-YEAR OLD PARLIA- 


MENT and its APPROACHING DISSOLUTION : 
a Handbook for Candidates and Electors. From the 
“Edinburgh Review,” No. 246. Fscp. 8vo. 

[Just ready. 


xIIL 


VANCOUVER ISLAND and 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. By Martruew Macrie, 
F.R.G.8., Five Years Resident. 8vo. Maps and IIlus- 
trations, 18s. 


CAMP and CANTONMENT: a 


Journal of Life in India in 1857—59. By Mrs. Lzo- 
POLD Pacer. Post 8vo, Frontispiece, 10s. 6d. 


TIME and SPACE; a Metaphysical 


Essay. By SHapworta H. Honeson. 8vo, pp. 588, 


price 16s. 
[On the 14th instant. 
XVI 


ON RADIATION, the “Rede” Lec- 


ture, delivered in the Senate House before the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, May 16, 1865, by Professor 
TynpaLL. Crown &vo. 

[Next week. 


XVII 


SATURN and ITS SYSTEM. By 


R. A. Procror, B.A., late Scholar of John’s College, 
Cambridge. 8vo, with 14 Plates. 14s. 
[On Thursday next. 


xXVili. 


FIFTH EDITION of DR. CHARLES 
WEST'S 


LECTURES on the DISEASES of INFANCY 
and CHILDHOOD. 
[In a few days 
xix. 


DR. W. STRANGE on SEA-AIR 


and SEA-BATHING for CHILDREN and INVALIDS, 
from the French of Dr. Brocnarp. Fscp. 8vo. 
[On Monday next. 


DICTATION EXERCISES. Second 


py apes S Boe 2 
Euizasera SEweELL, Author my Her- 
bert.” 18mo. 


[On Monday next. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, ROBERTS, 
& GREEN. 








MOXON’S MINIATURE POETS. 





Just published, Vol. III., and to be had of all Librarians and Booksellers, price 10s. 6d., 


LOCKER’S POEMS, 


WITH PORTRAIT BY MILLAIS, AND 19 ILLUSTRATIONS BY R. DOYLE, 


Which, in addition to the most popular of the ‘‘ Lonpon Lyrics,” will contain 21 New Poems. 





What the Critics said of ‘* London Lyrics.” 


*¢ The work of a man who has lived in Picca- 
dilly, but kept a country heart . . . Few things 
are pleasanter than to see warm and fresh feel- 
ings controlled by the sense of a man of the 
world.” —Saturday Review. 


‘‘ There is both pathos and humour in this 
little volume. . . e verses where he assumes 
his most natural character of half tender irony 
are very graceful.” —Spectator. 





‘* Several of these poems were inserted by Mr. 
Thackeray in the pages of the Cornhill Magazine, 
and we do not wonder that the accomplished 
satirist recognized in them some of those plain- 
tive tones, half pathos, half irony, which dis- 
tinguished many of his own ballads.”—Jcono- 
mist, 








London : EDWARD MOXON & CO., Dover Street, W. 





NOTICE. — Messrs. WM. H. 
ALLEN & CO. will issue in the 
course of the Week, “ONE 
WITH ANOTHER,” a Novel, 
in Two Vols., by EDWARD 
WILBERFORCE, Author of 
* Social Lnfe in Munich ;” and 
a Work, i Two Vols., by Sir 
LASCELLES WRAXALL, en- 
titled “ GATHERED TO- 
GETHER,” a _ Collection 
Papers that have been Contri- 
buted to Periodicals. 


CHEAP EDITION OF “THE SILVER CORD.” 





This day is published, in fsep. 8vo, price 6s., with a Frontispiece, 


THE SILVER CORD. 


A STORY. 
By SHIRLEY BROOKS. 


“ There is a wealth of materials in it that is quite surprising. 
Almost every chapter has its own striking situation allotted to 
it, and we are constantly kept on the alert watching for some- 
thing even more startling than all that has gone before.”— 
Saturday Review. 


London: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 Bouverie Street, E.C. 





Just Published, 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, 


THE LADY INA, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By R. F. H., 
Author of “‘ Blythe House.” 
Fsep. 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
London: VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1 Amen Corner. 





This day, 


CONVERSION. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF THE 
REV. JAMES SAURIN. 

Fscp. 8vo, bevelled boards, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 





London: HOULSTON & WRIGHT. 


of | 





| 


| 





Now ready, with Woodcuts, 8vo, 7s. 6d., 


HE HOLY SEPULCHRE and _ the 

_ TEMPLE at JERUSALEM: Being the Substance of Two 
Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution, February, 1862, 
and March, 1865. By James Ferrevsson, F.R.S., Author of a 
‘“‘ History of the Modern Styles of Architecture,” &c. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Strect. 





In the press, and shortly to be published, 


HARLES WATERTON : HIS HOME, 
) HABITS, and HANDIWORK. By Ricuarp Honsoyx, M.D., 
Cantab., Leeds. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row 
Leeds: JOHN SMITH. 





This day is published, price &s., 


HE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE of 


ACCEPTANCE with GOD, considered in reference to the 
NEOLOGIAN HERMENEUTICS. InSix Lectures, preached 
before the University of Dublin, in 1863, on the Foundation of 
the late Mrs. Anne Donnellan. By Arraur Gore Ryper, D.D., 
Ex-Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin, and Head Master of the 
Erasmus Smith Grammar School, Tipperary. 


Dublin: HODGES, SMITH, & CO., Publishers to the Uni 
versity. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO, 


JORWAY: the ROAD and the FELL. 


By Cuartes Exton, late Fellow of Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford. Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


** By pursuing this route ‘a —~ may go comfortably through 
the grandest scenery in the country.’ r. Elton’s book is full 
of useful, practical matter of this kind, and it contains besides 
prenty of information about the history and antiquities of 
Norway, which travellers are too apt to neglect. It is, in fact, 
both a very useful guide-book and a highly entertaining account. 
of the country for those who have never been there and cannot 
go."—Saturday Review. 


J. H. & J. PARKER, Oxford, and 377 Strand, London. 








Now ready, &vo, cloth, with numerous Illustrations from 
Original Sketches, drawn on wood by R. R. Lerren, and 


engraved by J. D. Coorer and W. J. Lixton, price 21s., 


HE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE BY 
LAND: being the History of an Expedition from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific through British Territory, by one of the 
Northern in the Rocky Mountains. By Viscount Miros, 
F.R.G.S., F.G.8., &., &., and W. B. Curapir, B.A., M.B. 
Canitab., F.R.G.S. 


CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, London, E.C. 





Fourth Thousand, complete in 2 Vols., fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 


\ MANUAL of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES 
L and MOTHS. By H. T. Srarxtoy, F.L.S. 


This work contains descriptions of nearly 2,000 species, inter- 
spersed with observations on their uliarities and times ef 
appearance, &c., and is illustrated with more than 200 woodcuts. 


JUHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 





Just ready, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., 
HE LAYMAN’S CREED. By C. Jd. 


Rietamutter, Author of “ Teuton,” “ Alexander Hamil- 
ton,” &e. 
London: BELL & DALDY, 186 Flect Street. 


In a few days will be published, in One Vol., demy 8vo, 


\fAN’S AGE in the WORLD ACCORDING 
al to HOLY SCRIPTURE and SCIENCE. By an Essnx 


REEVES & CO., 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 











A NEW VOLUME OF VERSE, BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GENTLE LIPE.’ 





Just published, in fsep. 8vo, beautifully printed, bevelled boards, platinum and gilt 
tooling, price 6s., 


FRANCIS SPIRA, & OTHER POEMS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE GENTLE LIFE.” 





DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO THE POET-LAUREATE. 





London: EDWARD MOXON & CO., Dover Street, W. 
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OUR REPRESENTATIVE IDEAL. 


ITHIN the range of politics there is 
no more important question than 
that of the form which the next reform 
act ought to take. We say the form, 
because the question of form is here in- 
comparably more important than that of 
quantity. It is comparatively a light 
matter that two or three hundred thousand 
additional voters should be added to the 
electorai body of the United Kingdom ; 
but it is a matter of the utmost possible 
moment—a matter the decision on which 
must largely determine the future character 
of English civilization—on what principle 
the admission shall take place ;—in other 
words, what the political ideal is to be 
towards which, in future modifications of 
our electoral system, the advance of demo- 
cracy is to be made. In the controversy 
which has arisen on this subject a great 
advantage is enjoyed by that section of the 
Liberal party of which The Daily News is 
the ablest exponent in the press, in that it 
possesses a clearly defined representative 
ideal: it sees the end at which it would 
arrive. The position of its opponents, on 
the other hand—at least of the great 
majority of them—is as yet in this respect 
little more than a negative one: they 
decline to accept the pure and simple 
radical doctrine; but they cannot yet 
agree upon—few, perhaps, have distinctly 
presented to their own minds—-any scheme 
which is fit to serve as its substitute. 

The radical ideal of representation (we 
use the term “ radical,” for convenience, 
in its conventional sense) may, we think, be 
described as representation of the average 
opinion of the country. This, at least, it 
seems to us, is the result towards which 
the radical machinery of universal suffrage, 
equal electoral districts, and election by 
majorities, tends. Every change which 
has hitherto taken place in our electoral 
system has been made in this direction ; and 
that which is now advocated—so far as it 
is advocated on any principle—proceeds 
upon views which, in their legitimate devel- 
opment, lead to this result. The only 
proposal yet put forward which, as a co- 
herent scheme, admits of being compared 
with this, is Mr. Hare’s ; for the sugges- 
tions of Lord Grey, Dr. Temple, and others 
—whatever may be their value as practical 
modifications of the existing electoral 
régime—do not furnish what is wanting in 
an ideal—a goal for the direction of syste- 
matic action. They are, at best, make- 
shifts to meet an emergency, not pole-stars 
to guide a nation’s course. But Mr. Hare’s 
scheme does embody an ideal—an ideal 
which may be described as representation 
of all the distinct phases of opinion which 
the political thought of the nation may 
comprise—Parliament, in a word, as a 
microcosm of the nation. Accepting, then, 
Mr. Hare’s scheme as furnishing the only 
extant political ideal with which the radical 
doctrine admits of being compared, the 
question as to the form which our repre- 
sentative system, in its further develop- 
ment, ought to take, resolves itself into a 
comparison of these two plans. ‘There is 
no need, we presume, to vindicate the prac- 
tical character of such a discussion ; for 
unless it be contended that “ drifting” is 
better than systematic action, it must be 
allowed that the determination of our poli- 
tical ideal ought to precede the adoption of 
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organic change. Before we move, it is 
worth while to make up our minds whither 
we mean to go. 

The radical ideal of representation we 
have ventured to describe as representa- 
tion of average opinion. This, it must be 
admitted, expresses rather an inference as 
to the practical operation of the measures 
which constitute the radical platform, than 
an aim distinctly proposed as such by the 
adherents of that scheme ; and there are 
those, we know, who would repudiate our 
description. Before instituting the com- 
parison, therefore, which we have in view, 
it will be proper to vindicate the descrip- 
tion that has been given. What is 
asserted is that the tendency of the 
measures which comprise the radical 
scheme of reform — universal suffrage, 
equal electoral districts, and election by 
majorities—is to give representation to a 
single type of opinion only, or, at the ut- 
most, to two or three largely-prevailing 
types, to the exclusion of all minor 
varieties. It must be allowed, we think, 
that prima facie this would be the opera- 
tion of such a scheme. The question will, 
therefore, be most conveniently discussed 
by an examination of the reasons which 
have been advanced against this view by 
those who dispute it. 

Several distinct, and to some extent in- 
compatible, positions have been taken by 
those who repudiate for the radical theory 
the tendency we have ascribed to it. Ac- 
cording to one class of defenders, although 
it cannot he denied that the working 
population form the most numerous sec- 
tion of every community, it is main- 
tained that it is nevertheless a fallacy 
to regard them as a class in any sense rele- 
vant to the present discussion. The splits 
in political thought, we are told, take 
place vertically ; and the lowest social 
grades consequently present opinions not 
only as various, but in the main exhibiting 
the same varieties, as those which are 
higher in the scale. According to this 
view, a great reduction in the franchise— 
say the adoption of manhood suffrage— 
would not alter appreciably the constitu- 
tion of the present House of Commons ; 
it would merely effect a change in the per- 
sons who elect its members. There would 
be substantially the same men in Parlia- 
ment, and substantially the same measures 
would be passed; but these men would, 
under a radical régime, be representatives 
of the people at large, and not as at pre- 
sent, of a small minority amongst them ; 
and the measures passed would be felt to 
be the expression of the popular will. The 
net result would be a gain in general satis- 
faction and in loyalty to the institutions of 
the country. On this it is obvious to re- 
mark, that the argument gives up, if not 
the highest, the strongest ground on 
which reformers can take their stand— 
the only ground, we fully believe, 
on which the cause will ever be won. 
No doubt the more intelligent _por- 
tion of the working classes desire, apart 
even from the question of particular 
measures, to have a voice in influencing 
the government of the country—a desire 
which will assuredly grow with the growth 
of education and well-being among them ; 
and we at least are not going to deny 
that the desire is a legitimate one; but 
once convince the working classes that 
the sole result to be looked for from a suc- 
cessful agitation of reform is the gratifica- 
tion of a sentiment, and we very much 
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question if they would think the gai 
worth the cost. It is, at all events, cer- 
tain that such an impression would im- 
mensely diminish the force of the reform 
feeling both in the working classes them- 
selves and in those in other conditions of 
life who desire to do them justice. 

But in truth it is idle to argue the 
question on this ground. As reformers, 
we strenuously repudiate this “ vertical 
theory” of society ; and in this we are 
entirely at one with those on the radical 
side who best understand their own case. 
In reply to a challenge of The Times, The 
Daily News has adduced a pretty long list 
of measures which it looks forward to as 
the practical fruit of a reform of Parlia- 
ment. In these anticipations Zhe Daily 
News is fully sustained by the general 
sense of reformers and the practical in- 
stincts of the country. But it is plain 
that if such anticipations be well founded, 
there is an end to the theory of “ vertical 
division.” The effect of reducing the 
suffrage would necessarily be, on this view, 
to include forms of opinion not now re- 
presented, or not now adequately repre- 
sented. And here we are brought 
to the point on which we join issue 
with Zhe Daily News—as to the 
amount of representation which suck 
new forms of opinion would, under a 
radical system, receive. It seems to us thas 
the working population, being, as they 
would be, in every electoral district the 
most numerous party, and with the 
section of the middle classes immediately 
above them, and who would largely share 
their views, immensely the most numerous, 
their opinions would be substantially the 
only opinions represented ; other classes— 
however considerable might be their 
number throughout the community a4 
large—would be practically excluded 
from every constitutional means of ob- 
taining a hearing. This apprehension the 
defenders of the radical scheme meet by 
telling us that the working classes, while 
differing in many of their political opinions 
from the classes above them, differ alse 
among themselves ; and that, therefore, alJ 
fear of “swamping” by “combination * 
may be dismissed as chimerical ; they con- 
clude by challenging their opponents te 
name a measure on which the working 
classes are ever likely to combine. 

We confess we were not a little sur- 
prised that, in the controversy which took 
place in the Daily News, this challenge 
should have been declined. We will ven 
ture to take it up, and we name the fol 
lowing questions—the list might easily be 
extended—as fulfilling the condition re 
quired: Organization of labour, taxation, 
and extension of State functions and ex- 
penditure. We maintain that, amongst 
the more educated and thoughtful of the 
working class—amongst those who are 
most active in organizing trades unions, 
co-operative societies, and other forms of 
industrial combination—there is on these 
points a very general concurrence of 
opinion in a sense the opposite of that 
held by the great bulk of the classes above 
them. It is true these may not now form 
a majority of the working population, but 
they are its advanced guard, and they re- 
present the type of opinion to which 
education and increased facilities of social 
union will bring the rest. They represent 
what the working classes, as a body, will 
become by the time they are fit for uni 
versal suffrage. Reference has been made 

















in this discussion to the experience of 
universal suffrage as exhibited in the 
suppression of all liberty under the pre- 
sent régime of France; we do not think, 
however, that this illustration is a fair one. 
The present régime in France—so far as it 
is not the result of merely lawless violence 
—is the offspring of universal suffrage 
exercised by a “ territorial democracy ” of 
a very peculiar kind—such as we have no 
counterpart of in this country. A more 
apposite example would be found in the 
social and democratic revolution of 1848. 
We would refer those who regard a com- 
bination of workmen on such questions as 
we have named, as an impossible consum- 
mation, to the proceedings of the Labour 
Parliament of the Luxembourg, presided 
over, and afterwards recorded, by M. 
Louis Blanc. The delegates had, no doubt, 
differences among themselves—differences 
as to the kind of regulations to be enforced, 
as to the hours and modes of working, as 
to the scale and terms on which the ad- 
vances of the State should be made; but 
they knew how to put aside such details 
till their more fundamental questions with 
the rest of society were settled. In ad- 
verting to these views of the working 
classes, it is not in order to beg the ques- 
tion against them. We desire, on the 
contrary, that they should be duly repre- 
sented ; but there is no reason that other 
views should not be duly represented also. 
Now this is precisely that for which, in 
the event of the working class becoming 
preponderent, the radical scheme makes no 
provision. . 

We submit that we have answered the 
challenge of The Daily News : at the same 
time, we cannot allow that the decision on 
this point should be decisive of the ques- 
tion. Every man whose educational ad- 


vantages have been greater than those. 


which are enjoyed by the best portion of 
the working population is conscious that 
between him and them there is a want of 
entire sympathy on political subjects. 
There may be many questions on which 
the scholar and the trader will take the 
same view as the artizan ; but the scholar 
and trader are each sensible, nevertheless, 
that the representative who would enjoy 
most fully the confidence of the artizan 
would not most fully enjoy theirs. It 
must be remembered that the occasions 
for political action do not occur exclu- 
sively in reference to the enactment of 
great measures. Contingencies are con- 
stantly occurring when action must be 
taken immediately, and often without re- 
ference to principles which could have 
been formally defined beforehand; and, 
with a view to such contingencies, the less 
numerous classes, as well as the working 
men, will desire to send representatives to 
Parliament with whom they will be in 
general political sympathy. Such a desire 
appears to us to be a legitimate one; but 
it is a desire for the gratification of which 
the radical platform makes no provision. 
If one class be greatly predominant, it 
alone would be represented. If, on the 
other hand, several classes should be nearly 
in equilibrio, a compromise would be come 
to, in which case there would be adequate 
representation for none. In no case would 
all the considerable phases of opinion in 
the community find a place in the repre- 
sentation. Instead of this, there would be 
realized what we have described as the 
radical ideal—a representation of the ave- 
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GERVINUS’ HISTORY OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Geschichte des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts seit den 
Wiener Vertrigen. Von G. G. Gervinus. 
Vol. 7, first half. (Leipzig.) 


To habit of doing things by halves is one 
that we are taught from early life to 
avoid, and, remembering this nursery maxim, 
we fail to see the advantage of publishing 
works by half-volumes. The German public 
is evidently more patient than our own. 
What would the most enduring readers have 
said to Macaulay, if the instalment of his 
history that he gave them broke off suddenly 
in the middle of a sentence? Novelists are 
blamed for placing their heroes on the edge 
of precipices, and leaving them there 
for a week or month with a calm “ to 
be continued ;” but German novels in parts are 
even worse, for the sheet breaks off according 
to the necessities of printing, and the reader 
is left till the next issue in the intolerable 
agonies of an uncompleted sentence. The 
author labours, and his readers wait. Some 
German authors would think it a disgrace if 
they could be read or understood by the 
general public, and they seem to adopt all 
imaginable devices for scaring readers from 
their pages. Most certainly they have their 
reward. 

Gervinus is not one of these. He stands 
out honourably among the writers of his 
nation as daring to be attractive. He has 
given no slight proof of boldness in under- 
taking such a subject as the history of our 
own century, a subject which concerns us 
far more than the reigns of Wenzel or Con- 
radin, but which is generally left to trite 
compilers and wordy platitudinarians. In 
most men’s knowledge there is a singular gap 
between the times that long preceded their 
birth and those at which they began to think 
for themselves. There is first the distinct 
field of history, with its landmarks of floggings 
at school ; then acloudy and confused period, 
more cloudy and more confused that it is 
still in the province of discussion ; and, last, 
the lifelike drama of the present, with the 
actors whom you have seen or heard, and the 
vivid comments of Punch and the Times to 
serve for illustrations. It is this middle 
period to so many of us that Gervinus eluci- 
dates. Beginning with the settlement of 
Europe in 1815, he has traced in his former 
volumes the reaction that followed the 
revolutionary movement of twenty-five years ; 
has described at considerable length the 
Greek and the South American revolutions ; 
and brought us in this volume to the ten 
years preceding and hatching the revolution 
of 1830. 


To students of Germany—and we may 
fairly presume that all who have taken the 
trouble to learn German have some interest 
in the affairs of the German people—the first 
half of the seventh volume will be peculiarly 
interesting. Perhaps, if the work was trans- 
lated, these parts would receive less attention. 
Purely English readers would be more curious 
to know what the author said of England, 
and would probably find that he gave no 
support to their preconceived opinions. But 
though Gervinus is fully worth being 
“carried over” (to use a Germanism) in 
some shape or other, we hardly think it 
likely that his work will be translated, and 
we cannot counsel anyone to undertake such 
a task. The ordinary objections to transla- 
tion do not indeed apply, for the book is any- 
thing but heavy, oe it is written in a distinct 
style. But these are the very works which 
seem the most easy, and yet bafile all attempts 
at reproduction. Their peculiar flavour 
consists in something intensely German, and 
if they are not translated into Carlyle’s 
English, which is only tolerated in Carlyle, 
their flavour evaporates. Eminent Germans 
always create words, as sovereigns create 
titles. Even such a translator as Mrs. Austin 
speaks of ‘‘ words which continually occur to 

e tage and perplexity of the translator,” 
which seems a refined way of putting the 








celebrated Dundreary phrase, ‘things which 
no fellah can possibly understand.” 

Metternich is still presiding over the 
destinies of his country during these ten 
years, and Gervinus gives us two really 
original glimpses of him. The first occurs in 
an allusion to the arrest of Victor Cousin, who 
was seized at Dresden in 1824, and partly 
liberated (as we learn from the dedication of 
one of his works) by the interposition of 
Hegel. Some despatches passed on the 
subject, and Metternich, in his relation of the 
event, alluded loftily to ‘‘ le nommé Cousin.” 
The other glimpse we have of the Austrian 
statesman is in his relation to the minor 
princes of Germany, and the way he had of 
keeping them in order. 


He knew that the German people would stand 
anything political, but not much religious or 
social. He, therefore, forgave both great and 
small sovereigns any political misdeeds, and the 
great ones any moral misdeeds; but, in this 
respect, the small sovereigns, of whom there 
were too many, were not to swell the catalogue 
of sins to the injury of all. He looked with 
displeasure on the misconduct of the Court at 
Cassel ; and, in 1824, when a disagreement be- 
tween the Duke of Coburg and his wife caused 
a popular rising, he was not lulled by the Duke’s 
excuse that a revolutionary party had been con- 
cerned in the matter. 


We must add, that the time was prolific of 
these ‘* moral misdeeds” on the part of the 
small princes. The conduct of the Elector 
of Hesse-Cassel and his mistress, Emilie 
Ortlépp, whom he made Countess of Reichen- 
bach, was quite worthy of Metternich’s at- 
tention. We read that if the Elector saw a 
manufactory in a place which he wanted to 
be left open, he had it pulled down ; that he 
would never let his employés go to baths out 
of his State, whatever their complaints might 
be ; that he made a fire insurance company 
buy a house belonging to his mistress at two 
and a-half times its value. Naturally enough, 
the Countess made a purse for herself out of 
her Electoral lover’s acts of despotism. The 
Minister of a great German State might well 
be uneasy at such proceedings, and might 
expect a flame to break out in Cassel and 
kindle a general conflagration. The Duke of 
Brunswick was not so violent, but was even 
more petty. A book was discovered, in 
which he had written with his own hand the 
methods of punishment to be adopted to- 
wards civil functionaries. Among these 
modes are two profoundly ludicrous : officials 
in disgrace were not to be allowed to go to 
the theatre ; or they were to be sent for into 
the anteroom, and then told it was a mistake ! 

Among these puny despots, the character 
of King Louis of Bavaria stands forth nobly, 
and the sketch of his character and accession 
is wrought out with the most masterly 
touches. We shall attempt to give a brief 
idea of it, as an historical portrait worthy of 
the greatest masters, and as throwing 80 
much new light on a much-vexed and dis- 
puted question. Max Joseph, the father 
of Louis, and the first king, had been called 
by Feuerbach the Henry the Fourth of 
Bavaria ; but greater things were expected 
of his successor. As Crown Prince, he had 
boasted his ‘*‘ Teutsche” sentiments, in con- 
trast to the French feelings of his father’s 
Court, and Napoleon had even threatened to 
exclude him from the throne, which had 
made him an object of enthusiasm with all 
the patriotic youth of Germany. He had 
been devoted to art from his earliest years, 
and had formed the plan of making a collec- 
tion of sculpture Doing his first visit to 
Rome, in 1805. In private life he was stingy 
in the extreme ; while staying in Rome, he 
generally boarded and lodged with the 
Bavarian Minister. He chaffered in all his 
purchases, and delayed payments as long as 
he could, so as to gain the interest of the 
money ; never paid more than the market 
price, got all lists of works of art and their 
prices, sent agents to every auction and 
every excavation, and was informed of the 
distress or bankruptcy of every house that 
had valuable art-treasures. He made use of 
the long years of war before 1814, and of 
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the political convulsions of 1815 and 1830, 
to buy at a cheap rate; and as soon as he 
heard that Veli Pacha was fond of art, he 
sent an agent to Athens, who succeeded in 
purchasing the Aiginetan marbles. He lived 
among the artists at Rome as one of them- 
selves, shared their love of art and women, 
and appeared at their festivals in old Ger- 
man costume. His enthusiasm for Cornelius 
and Overbeck, as the St. Paul and St. John 
of a new gospel in art, and for the frescoes 
of the Villa Bartholdy, has been expressed 
in one of his quaint couplets :— 

Wiege o du der al fresco zu malen von Teutschen, 
Wiedergeborenen Kunst, bleibest mir ewig ve- 

rehrt. 

In polities, he frightened Vienna by his free 
thinking and Philhellenism; Austrian agents 
in Rome wrote that his accession to the 
Bavarian throne would revive the days of 
‘¢ }fontespan and Propadour ” (sic). At the 
same time he was a thorough Papist, be- 
lieved in Prince Hohenlohe’s miracles, was 
devoted to the Middle Ages for more reasons 
than one, and longed to combine the godlike 
forms of the ancient world with the godlike 
spirit of Christianity. ‘*This mixture of 
free-thinking and obscurantism,” says Ger- 
vinus; ‘‘this union of antique delicacy and 
mediseval coarseness of taste; this delight 
in the free heaven of the ancient world and 
in the cells of monasteries ; this simultaneous 
demand for heathen revels and Christian 
quiet ; this longing for fantasy and poesy ; 
this enthusiasm for enthusiasm ; this aspiring 
for aspiration, by the side of a most prosaic 
materialism—was natural to the whole race 
of romantics of that day.” 

The hopes which had thus been formed 
seemed more than realized on the first ac- 
cession of King Louis. That event was 
welcomed with ecstacy even by Goethe and 
Platen, and led to a deluge of artistic enter- 
prises. As Crown Prince, Louis had been 
commissioned by his father to buy old works 
of art ; in the second year of his own reign 
he purchased the Boisserée Collection for 
20,0001., and next year the best specimens in 
the Wallerstein gallery. The idea of the 
Walhalla at Ratisbon had been formed as 
early as 1813, and busts for it had been 
ordered in that year from German sculptors 
only. The plan of the Basilica of St. Boni- 
face occupied the King in the first year of 
his reign, and those of his other churches 
not much later. Rottmann was engaged in 
landscape painting ; Cornelius, Hess, Schnorr, 
and Kaulbach, in frescoes ; Thorwalisen, 
Rauch, and Schwanthaler, in sculpture ; and 
Giirtner, Klenze, and others, in architecture. 
The University was transferred to Munich, 
and calls to it were sent to Tieck, Savigny, 
Raumer, Mittermaier, Thibaut, Oken, Gérres, 
and Schubert. The King declared for abso- 
lute freedom of thought and speech; the 
censorship of the press was abolished for 
literary and relaxed for political papers. 
Munich was set up as a rival to Berlin; 
Klenze’s buildings were opposed to Schinkel’s, 
and Schelling’s philosophy to Hegel’s. Such 
was the bright side of the shield ; very few 
words are needed for the reverse. The 
spread of Ultramontanism, the intrigues and 
quarrels of the chief artists, the frenzy for 
beginning a hundred things and completing 
none, the exhaustion of the resources of the 
country for the sake of the capital, began to 
open the eyes of the King’s chief admirers. 
lt was seen gradually that the great art 
works were not undertaken for the sake of 
art, but for the King’s private ambition, 
which was made perfectly clear when the 
King put his own mottoes under Rottmann’s 
landseapes, and could not be restrained from 
publishing his own poems. That his taste 
in art was faulty appeared from the way in 
which his buildings were scattered over the 
plain, without attempt at harmony or group- 
ing; and people who know him well main- 
tain that he no real feeling for art, no 
love for it, no enjoyment from it, but that 
he cultivated it from personal motives. The 
— may seem daring, but it is not ours. 
_. us and his informants are responsible 











THE OLD BUSHMAN. 


Ten Years in Sweden. By an Old Bushman. 
(Groombridge and Sons.) 


** (\MNIA AB OVO” ought now to be trans- 

lated, ‘‘ All things from the oologists.” 
The little band, who some fifteen years ago col- 
lected eggs, have, most of them, in some way 
or another, honourably distinguished them- 
selves. What was at first, perhaps, with some, 
a mere amusement, has broadened into a 
science. Newton and Tristram are known 
throughout the scientific world, and Wol- 
ley’s name will live as long as the birds lay. 
And now comes the ‘‘ Old Bushman,” whose 
eges are so well-known to all frequenters of 
Stevens’. His books belong to a class of 
which—to slightly alter the phrase—no circu- 
lating library should be without. They are 
written in a plain-forward, manly style, 
to say which is great praise in these days of 
literary trickery. And what is the best of 
all styles, they possess freshness, origi- 
nality, and truth. Most works on natural 
history are mere repetitions of one another. 
Even Yarrell depends far too much 
upon others for observation, whilst Mr. 
Morris uses the scissors as often as a 
sempstress, and the paste-pot as much asa 
bill-sticker. Now and then we meet with 
such delightful works as Knox’s ‘* Ornitho- 
logical Rambles,” or Waterton’s ‘‘ Essays,” 
but they are very rare. To this class, how- 
ever, the ‘‘ Old Bushman” belongs. Nor is 
he, like some of his school, a man only of one 
idea. We cannot, in the exceedingly limited 
space of a weekly journal, do justice to the 
full scope of his work. This, we trust, some 
of the quarterly reviews may be tempted to 
do. We will, however, make a few remarks 
upon whatisthestrong point,the Scandinavian 
ornithology. This must always be deeply 
interesting to English ornithologists ; for, as 
the *‘ Old Bushman” remarks, out of the 
299 Scandinavian species, 277 are to be met 
in Britain. Turning to the Raptores, we 
find that the merlin (falco esulon) breeds, as 
in the north of Britain, upon the ground. 
Temmink, we think it was, who first re- 
marked that this bird sometimes built in 
holes of trees. This we have known to be 
the case in some of the wooded parts of Eng- 
land, but should have been glad to have had 
our experience confirmed by so accurate an 
observer as the ‘‘ Old Bushman.” Again, his 
description of the nesting of the honey- 
buzzard (Pernis opworus) is most interesting, 
though we find it in one particular at variance 
with our own observations. According to 
the ‘‘ Old Bushman,” it generally builds in a 
fir. We have several times taken its nest in 
England, but only once known it to build in 
that tree. As far as our own experience goes, 
it prefers the beech or oak, but especially 
the former. We can, however, corroborate 
his statement that the bird interweaves leafy 
branches with the dry sticks that compose 
the nest. He seems never to have found 
more than two eggs, the normal number. 
On one occasion, though, under circum- 
stances too long to be narrated here, 
we have known three eggs to be laid 
in one nest, each at the intervals of two 
days apart, the last egg being much smaller 
than the other two. We are surprised to see 
that the ‘* Old Bushman” should say that they 
resemble those of the peregrine (/«/co pere- 
grinus). Such a statement certainly does 
not proceed from ignorance, but from what we 
may venture to call—and what we have 
noticed in some other excellent oologists— 
form-blindness. This will explain, too, some 
remarks that the ‘‘ Old Bushman” makes with 
reference to the eggs of the kite and the com- 
mon buzzard, the whimbrel and Richardson’s 
skua, the lesser spotted woodpecker and the 
wryneck, and the hobby, the merlin, and 
the kestrel. The similarity is in all the cases 
willingly admitted, but it should deceive 
no one who reads an egg by its 
form. It was Aristotle, we think, who said 
that the form of an egg prefigures the bird. 
The full bearing of the remark has yet to be 
rae Of the kestrel (alco tinnunculus) 
the ‘* Old Bushman” tells us that in Scan- 
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dinavia it builds in the church-towers, and 
hence is known by the name of ‘* Térn Falk.” 
We may add that in Derbyshire it nests in 
the rocks and ‘‘ Edges,” as the precipices are 
called, and is locally known there as the 
‘*rock-hawk,” in contradistinction to the 
sparrow-hawk, which builds in the woods. 
Again, the ‘‘Old Bushman” tells us that the 
ring ousel (7'urdus torquatus) sometimes 
builds on small trees. This is quite new to 
us, in spite of Bewick’s assertion that it nests 
in the same situation as the blackbird. We 
have found (we speak within the mark) over a 
hundred of its nests on the Yorkshire and 
Derbyshire moors, but they have always 
been placed on the ground. We could go on 
quoting many other passages where the 
‘* Old Bushman” has something new to tell 
us, but space forbids. We will only advise 
all oologists who wish to enrich their 
cabinets with genuine specimens, to read 
what the ** Old Bushman” has to say about 
the eggs of the nutcracker, Bohemian wax- 
wing, White’s thrush, the pine-grosbeak, and 
the grey plover. 


FOOD AND WORK. 


On the Food of Man in Relation to His Useful 
Work. By Lyon Playfair, C.B., LLD., 
F.R.S., &e., &ce. Lecture delivered at the 
Royal Society, Edinburgh, 3rd April, 1865, 
and Royal Institution, y 2a sod 28th April, 
1865. (Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 
1865. ) 

Wes on the art of dining and the 

philosophy of meals have hitherto 

treated their subject in rather a one-sided 
manner. They have been very witty, very 
brilliant, very genial, very profound in their 
appreciation of the moral and social aspects 
of eating, very exhaustive in their analysis 
of the eilects of good and bad cookery on a 
cultivated mind; but they have hardly so 
much as touched the fundamental questions 
relating to food. Their books are in one 
point unlike the banquets they love to de- 
scribe, since, though decked with every grace 
and ornament, and prepared with great 
culinary skill, they afford but little nourish- 
ment—they lack the strong meat of scientific 
thought. To all these (we except, of course, 
the transient Banting literature, which was 
medical rather than philosophical) the little 
pamphlet at the head of this article presents 
a striking contrast. Instead of aspiring in 
any way to the service of the beautiful, it is 
entirely devoted to the useful. As Brillat 
Savarin’s famous work has been spoken of as 
the bible of those who live to eat, Professor 
Playfair’s lecture might be called ‘ First 
Lines of Philosophy for those who eat to 
live.” It pays no regard whatever to any 
of the graces of style, but comes forward as 
a rather uninviting morsel of uncooked truth. 
And yet it is one which will do a man much 
good, if he can but digest it ; for it treats of 
what is perhaps tle most important of all the 
important dietary questions which writers on 
taste have so much neglected, but to which 
mankind must sooner or later find some 
answer—what is the relation of food to 
work ? 

The inquiry of which it gives an account 
may be considered as one of the first-fruits 
of a newly-awakened zeal to investigate phy- 
siological problems in the rigid spirit of the 
physicist. Descartes says somewhere that 
science is the reduction of Quality to Quan- 
tity. In physiology, until lately, Quality 
has had almost entirely her own way, Quan- 
tity being content with the crumbs that fell 
from Quality’s table. But the last half- 
century has been very busy in taking from 
the one and in giving to the other ; and the 
change, after making itself felt in every other 
department of physiology, has now come to 
the matter of food, which, the earliest thing 
a man thinks of, seems likely to be the last 
he will fully know. 

According to the advanced schoo] of 
physiologists, the force exerted by man. on. 
the world outside him is entirely, or 
almost entirely, derived from the food he 
eats. Bread and meat are by them re 





garded not merely as material upon which 
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vital forces of unknown strength and nature 
may play, but as bearers of a quantity of 
energy, which, entering into the body in a 
chemical or potential form, is the source 
ef, and, through the intricate mechanisms of 
the animal economy, becomes converted into, 
the vital forces themselves. The body is, in 
fact, a machine, using that word in a very 
wide sense, for the conversion of force ; and 
food is, in great part, the measure of 
the man. We are told to see an 
image of ourselves in the steam-engine. 
Just as the fuel, or, in the language of the 
stokers, the ‘‘grub” of the locomotive 
represents, in view of its being burnt, a 
certain amount of force which may be 
estimated either in units of heat or in foot- 
pounds ; and which, in the actual working 
of the machine, becomes converted into 


mechanical power, or is dissipated as heat ; | 
so our food or fuel, though not inflammable | 


like coal, is equally with it liable to combus- 
tion or oxidation, and therefore equally 
capable of giving rise to measurable force. 
And this force may assume, according to 
circumstances, the thermal, mechanical, or 
any other form. It would be premature to 
assert that such a comparison as this has 
been fully carried out, or the truth of it 
firmly established ; but this at least may be 
said, that it has proved itself to be a most 
fruitful working hypothesis, bringing forth 
good results month by month. 

In the steam-engine there are only two 
forces to be considered, the mechanical 
and the thermal. In man’s body there 
are many different forces, but the study 
of them is rendered in one sense easy, 
and in another difficult, by the fact that, 
however varied they may be within the 
economy, they pass away into the external 
world in two phases only, the same phases 
in which they leave the steam engine—viz., 
heat and movement. We speak of mental 
or cerebral force, of plastic or organie force, 
we look in upon the forces that go whirling 
round in our bodies, threading a devious 
path amid countless changes, working 
through most intricate machinery ; but there 


are only two ways in which their effects can. 


be measured by one standing without. They 
either produce muscular movements, or 
increase the temperature of the body. 
Intense mental effort cannot by itself be 
measured by the physiologist. The slight 
muscular movements through which it strives 
to express itself, are in no way to be thought 
of as gauging its intensity. Its only true 
measure is the amount of heat produced by 
that combustion of cerebral! tissue, which is 
the condition of its development. So, also, 
the trne measure of the force concerned in 
the fashioning of a hand, or of any other 
piece of wonderful organic work, is 
that heat which is the outcome of all the 
molecular processes busied therein. We 
may, if we like, divide the work of the body 
into various kinds. We may speak of the 
opus mechmicum, the muscular labour or 
aseful work; of the opus mentale, or brain 
work ; of the opus mechanicum internum, or 
inner muscular work, such as the heart’s 
heat, the breath’s play, the intestinal roll, and 
the arterial grasp; of the opus vitale, or 
chemical and fashioning work ; of the opus 
ealorificum, or the labour of keeping the body 
warm. Yet all these issue from the body as 
two kinds of work only, the opus mechinicum, 
the amount of foot-pounds a man can lift in 
a hard day’s work, and the opus calorificwm, 
the quantity of ice his body will cause to 
melt during the same time. 

In one remarkable particular the food of 
man. differs from the fuel of the engine—viz., 
in. being complex instead of simple. The 
latter may be fed with charcoal, which, as 
the lecturers say, is nearly pure carbon ; 
the former requires at least two kinds of food, 
ealled respectively nitrogenous and non- 
nitrogenous. Various opinions have been 
held concerning the telelogical nature of this 
alimentary duality. Dumas, and after him 
Liebig, very strenuously advocated the idea 

ous materials, such as albumin, 


that nitrogen 
were useful in forming the tissues, and thus 








giving rise to the manifestation of muscular, 
mental, and other vital forces, while non- 
nitrogenous materials, such as fat, sugar, 
and starch were concerned in nothing more im- 
portant than in supporting the necessary 
bodilytemperature. The formerwere accord- 
ingly called plastic elements or flesh formers, 
the latter respiratory elements or heat givers. 
The one did the opus calorificwm, the other all 
the rest of the opera. 

In the lecture now before us, Professor 
Playfair attempts to show that this theory 
still holds good when appeal is made to 
quantity to correct or sustain the views 
based on quality. He affirms that the 
potential energy of the flesh-formers of 
man’s daily food is sufficient to supply 
the actual force put forward in his opus me- 
chanicum, externum et internum, opus vitale, 
and opus mentale. It is true that he does not 
enter particularly into the last item, the 
opus mentale, but what is proved of the 
others probably applies equally to it. His 
method is somewhat as follows : The amount 
of flesh-formers daily consumed by a man 
who does no mental or muscular work, and 
in whose case, therefore, only the opus 
mechanicum internum and opus vitale are to 
be considered, is found to be on an average 
about two ounces. That consumed by an 
active labourer, who adds to the above two 
opera his usual opus mechanicum externum, 
is about 5*50oz. <A very simple subtraction 
tells us, therefore, that in a healthy active 
labourer, whose mind is severely exercised 
neither about the franchise nor about any- 
thing else, the potential energy of 3:5oz. of 
a flesh-former such as albumin ought 
to be enough to account for all the mecha- 
nical force he usually exerts during the day. 
The potential energy of albumin is to be 
sought for in the amount of heat 
which may be supposed to be given 
out when it is oxidized or burnt in the 
manner in which we have every reason 
to believe it is oxidized within the body. 
This heat may then be translated into its 
mechanical equivalent of foot-pounds, or, if 
we believe in the decimal system, as Professor 
Playfair seems partly to do, of metre-kilo- 
grammes. Any direct estimation of this 
kind is at present impossible, but availing 
ourselves of the most probable suppositions, 
it may be determined that 3°50z. of flesh- 
formers, a deduction being made for a 
portion which, though eaten, does not really 
become tissue, is competent to produce 
172,125 metre-kilogrammes. Now the actual 
amount of useful work, which may be taken 
as an average hard day’s labour is about 
109,496 metre-kilogrammes. So that there. is 
in the food enough and more than enough 
force to account for the work done. 

By a very similar calculation it may be 
shown that the 2 oz. of fiesh-formers are sufii- 
cient io account for the opus vitale and opus me- 
chanicum internwm, and we may infer that 
still another calculation would show that the 
quantity of flesh-formers usually consumed 
by intelligent men would account for mental 
labour added to or supplanting muscular toil, 
if we had any fair means of reducing mental 
effort to metre-kilogrammes. Various other 
considerations, for details of which we refer the 
reader to the original, are brought forward 
in the lecture in support of these views, and 
the practical inference of all, of course, is, 
that when a man works hard he should have 
a due allowance of flesh-forming materials in 
his food, and should not be put off with 
sugar, or starch, or even fat. 

It is only fair to state, however, that, with 
all due deference to the authority deservedly 
attached to Professor Playfair’sname, it is very 
likely that the views and arguments developed 
in the lecture will not be universally accepted 
by physiologists. To take one point among 
many, the calculation of the potential energy 
of albumin is not merely uncertain, but ex- 
tremely uncertain. Dr. Carpenter, employing 
a method of calculation which has received 
the sanction of such men as Helmholtz and 
Joule, arrived at a result directly contrary 
to Professor Playfair’s. He believes that 
the potential energy of the ordinary day’s 
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ration of flesh-formers is quite insufficient to 
account for the force of an ordinary hard 
day’s work. And Dr. Haughton, by the use 
of a series of, so to speak, personal equations, 
comes to a similar conclusion. Nevertheless, 
whether the particular views enunciated in 
the lecture prove in the end to be right or 
wrong, there can be no doubt that great value 
must be attached to the investigation, since 
it is so pre-eminently a specimen of the kind 
of work urgently needed at the present day. 
It is only by quantitative researches of this 
stamp that we can ever hope to arrive at 
settled opinions about diet. Every prison 
and workhouse in the kingdom calls loudly 
for exact scientific, chemical, and physiolo- 
gical inquiry into the laws of feeding. The 
iniserable outcome of the recent Commission 
of the House of Lords, at least as regards 
diet, shows very clearly that matters of -this 
kind are to be treated thus, and not to be 
left to be determined according to the short- 
sighted guess-work which men strangely call 
** experience.” 





DR. NEWMAN’S RELIGIOUS 
OPINIONS. 


History of my Religious Opinions. By John 

Henry Newman, D.D. (Longman & Co.) 

R. NEWMAN has detached this history 

J of his religious opinions from the seven 
‘** Parts ” which constituted his ‘‘ Apologia,” 
omitting nearly a hundred pages which he 
considers to be merely of ephemeral import- 
ance. He has added two new notes on 
“Liberalism” and the ‘* Lives of the English 
Saints of 1843-4,” and another, new in part, on 
**Keclesiastical Miracles.” It will be long be- 
fore we shall be weary of hearing of him and 
his views. We have looked into these notes 
with as much curiosity as we felt when 
the first pamphlet of his ‘‘ Apologia” broke a 
silence, interrupted but at long intervals, of 
twenty years. 

Dr. Newman has been asked to explain 
more fully what it is he meant in his ‘* Apo- 
logia” by Liberalism. To answer, he gets back 
to Oxford, and most of the reply consists of a 
narrative of the conduct of the Liberals, as 
they were then considered, at Oxford, in the 
University proceedings directed against him 
in 1841. As to this part of the note, we may 
say that Dr. Newman declines to modify his 
statement that he was driven from Oxford by 
the Liberals. ‘‘I am not complaining of 
them,” he says; ‘‘1 deserved nothing else 
at their hands. They could not undo in 
1845, even had they wished it (and there is 
no proof they did), what they had done in 
1841.” It is with Liberalism at Oxford, 
then, that the note chiefly deals ; but we are 
glad to say one paragraph is vouchsafed 
which will be thought by general readers more 
toresemble a direct reply to the question which 
had been put tohim. Wherever men are able 
to act at all, says Dr. Newman, there is the 
chance of extreme and intemperate action ; 
and therefore when there is exercise of mind, 
there is the chance of wayward or mistaken 
exercise. Liberty of thought is in itself a 
good ; but it gives an opening to false liberty. 
Then what is this false liberty? Who will 
define it? Dr. Newman makes the attempt. 
‘Now, by Liberalism,” he says, ‘‘I mean 
false liberty of thought, or the exercise of 
thought upon matters in which, from the 
constitution of the human mind, thought 
cannot be brought to any successful issue, 
and, therefore, is out of place. Among 
such matters are first principles of what- 
ever kind ; and of these the most sacred and 
momentous are especially to be reckoned 
the truths of revelation. Liberalism, then, 
is the mistake of subjecting to human 
judgment those revealed doctrines which 
are in their nature beyond and independent 
of it, and of claiming to determine on in- 
trinsic grounds the truth and value of pro- 
positions which rest for their reception 
simply on the external authority of the 
Divine Word.” Does Dr. Newman use the 
latter expression in the ordinary Protestant 
sense? If so, he hardly agrees with the 
popular theory of his Church. According to 
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that, Christianity is less a divine pbilo- 
sophy recorded in certain books than a divine 
institution committed to certainmen. The 
yi ag are not its source, but its earliest 
product. However, we are still left in the 
old dilemma. Dr. Newman, putting reason 
out of court, in judging of the Revelation, 

ints us to the Churchas the authority forthe 

velation, but will not permit ustosubmit the 
evidences of the authority toreason. That is 
Liberalism, or false liberty. Of course he uses 
reason himself in convincing others of the 
claims of the Church. A Mohammedan would 
receive neither the Book nor the Church on 
mere assertion. It is true that on Dr. New- 
man’s principles the Mussulman ought not to 
listen to the reason which would destroy the 
obedience due to the Koran, but Dr. New- 
man simply means that the reason which does 
not lead to the Roman Church is pernicious ; 
the reason that brings you there is good. 

At the close of the note on Liberalism, 
Dr. Newman gives us eighteen propositions 
which were tenets of Liberalism in Oxford 
thirty years ago,and which he, together with 
the High Church of the time, earnestly 
denounced and abjured. Some of them, with 
the illustrations added in smaller type, are 
almost identical with the propositions con- 
demned by the late Encyclical from the Pope. 
Here are a few of the propositions which 
Dr. Newman earnestly ‘denounced and ab- 
jured” when in the Protestant Church, and 
which a fortiori he must denounce and abjure 
at the present moment :— 


There is a right of private judgment—that is, 
there is no existing authority on earth competent 
to interfere with the liberty of individuals in 
reasoning and judging for themselves about the 
Bible and its contents as they soneney pleased. 

It is lawful to rise in arms against legitimate 
princes. 

Virtue is the child of knowledge, and vice of 
ignorance. 


This is a part of the Liberalism Dr. New- 
man is compelled to denounce. 

The note on ecclesiastical miracles reminds 
us how many opposite notions are covered 
with the same broad Roman shield. Dr. 
Newman, as compared with the average priest, 
is in this matter of miracles a heretic—nay, 
he could not be compared with the Newman 
of Protestant days without detriment to his 
character for orthodoxy. Miracles in these 
days are conceivable, he says, but they must 
be proved. Mere authority will not answer. 
‘¢ T frankly confess that the present advance 
of science tends to make it probable that 
various facts take place, and have taken 

lace, in the order of nature, which hitherto 
a been considered by Catholics as simply 
supernatural ;” and he claims a gain for the 
Catholic Church, from the larger views we 
now possess of the operation of natural 
causes, inasmuch as its opponents will not be 
so ready as hitherto to impute fraud and 
falsehood to Roman Catholic priests and 
their witnesses on the ground of their pre- 
tending or reporting things thatare incredible. 
The evidence of ecclesiastical authorities, 
therefore, does not of itself prove the miracle. 
Dr. Newman reduces it to this, that the 
reporter of a miracle is only to announce 
what he sees or feels. If he proclaims its 
supernatural source, we may repudiate that 
from a distrust of his judgment, though not 
of his honesty. What a sweep in the litera- 
ture of his Church ! 

Descending from general principles to de- 
tails, Dr. Newman enters into a series of 
statements which, though he is unconscious 
of it, are inspired by the hard, rationalizing 
spirit that distinguished him at the com- 
mencement of his career. His explanation 
of, or, if we might say so, his explanation 
away, of the professed miracles wrought by 
the relics of St. Walburga, should be known. 
Dr. Newman’s critic asked him what had 
become of the holy oil for the last 240 years. 
Dr. Newman was unable to tell him then, 
but in this note he remarks: ‘‘I can tell him 
more about it now; the oil still flows ; I 
have had some of it in m ion ; it 1s 
medicinal still.” From the miraculous to 
the “ medicinal” is an ominous decline; but 
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worse remains, for Dr. Newman goes on to 
say that he now objects to give an opinion as 
to whether the oil is the natural produce of 
the rock, and has ever flowed from it, or 
whether, by a divine gift, it flows from the 
relics. His suggestions of the natural cause 
will, we think, be generally preferred. So 
with the narrative of the extraordinary ex 
rience of the African confessors in the Van al 
persecution. Once this was a miracle; now, 
‘*in consequence of investigations made since 
the date of my essay” [Essay on ‘‘ Ecclesi- 
astical Miracles”], it is the ‘‘ apparent” 
miracle. Their tongues were cut out, and 
yet they spoke as before. This looks 
ike a miracle; but a few years ago, 
Dr. Newman adds, an article appeared in 
Notes and Queries, in which various evidence 
was adduced to show that the tongue is not 
necessary for articulate speech; and after 
giving extracts from the article published by 
our useful contemporary, Dr. Newman con- 
cludes the note with the statement that he 
fully allows that the points of evidence 
brought in disparagement of the miracle are 
prima facie of such cogency, that, till they 
are proved to be irrelevant, Catholics are 
prevented from appealing to it for contro- 
versial purposes. In such hands the un- 
broken chain of physical miracle which 
the Roman Catholic Church professes to 
hold, is in danger. Dr. Newman, by this 
book, infuses a rationalistic poison into 
his Church, which can do her nothing 
but injury. It was once said of him 
that one might gather from the ‘‘ Tracts 
of the Times” how his mind must have 
traversed through all the cold regions 
of German rationalism off to the very edge 
of the atheistic abyss, and then swept back 
like a comet in search of the central heat. 
This book will convince his friends that he 
has again overshot the mark. 





AFRICAN WIT AND WISDOM. 


Wit and Wisdom from West Africa; or, a Book 
of Proverbial Philosophy, Idioms, Enigmas, 
and ILaconisms. Compiled by Richard F. 
Burton. (Tinsley Brothers.) 

HE first of four mottoes prefixed to this 

volume, is the following Yoruba Saying : 

‘A proverb is the horse of conversation : 

when the conversation flags, a proverb re- 

vives it; proverbs and conversation follow 
each other.” As a contrast to this definition 
by the ‘‘ untutored savage,” stands that of 
the enlightened English statesman: *‘ A pro- 
verb is the wisdom of many, and the wit of 

one.” The savage regards the proverb as a 

stimulus to conversation, the Englishman as 

a summary of it. We are disposed to agree 

with the savage. [f proverbs are good for 

anything, it is to give point to a statement. 

That they should be so commonly employed, 

arises from their applicability in support of 

every doctrine. Alfred de Musset justly 
likened them to ‘‘ saddles for all horses.” 

Though proverbs have little practical 
value, yet they are by no means unworthy of 
attention. They indicate the prevailing tone 
of thought in a nation, and thus serve us as 
standards whereby to determine the condi- 
tion of the people who use them. Wherever 
they are common, there we shall find little 
else of any importance. 

This volume contains proverbs of seven Afri- 
can nations. Many of themarethecounterparts 
of those with which we are familiar. For 
example, the Wolofs say, ‘‘ A little is better 
than nothing.” We should say, ‘* Better 
half a loaf than no bread.” They say, 
*““Two eyes are better than one.” n 
our equivalent the word ‘‘heads” is sub- 
stituted for eyes. Both the Wolofs and 
the Kanuri are very severe upon women : 
they say, ‘‘ Trust not a woman: she will 
tell thee what she has just told her com- 
panion.” ‘If aman tells his secrets to his 
wife, she will bring him into the way of 
Satan.” ‘*A woman never brings a man 
into the right way.” ‘The question was 
once asked—Who are more in number, the 
women, orthe men? One answered, Men are 
in the minority, women are the majority ; 
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the reason why there are more women is this, 
that men who listen to what women say, are 
counted as women.” The explanation of this 
depreciation of the female sex by these 
people is that they are a Moslem race. In 
the eyes of Captain Burton, this fact of itself 
causes him to sympathize with them. As a 
contrast to the sententious sayings with which 
this volume is filled, are a few stories, like 
those in the Hito . The following is 
one of the shortest, and also one of the best: 
‘* A certain man had a most beautifwl 
** daughter, who was beset by many suitors. 

** But as soon as they were told that the sole 
** condition on which they could obtain her 
** was to bale out a brook with a ground-nut 
** shell (which is about half the size of a 
** walnut shell), they always walked away in 

sg Poor AOS However, at last one 

** took heart of e, and began the task. 

** He obtained the beauty ; for the father 
** said—‘ He who undertakes what he says 

** will do it.’” 

The impression made on us by a perusal of 
this volume, is that of surprise at the simi- 
larity between the lispings of the savage and 
the recognized pithy sayings of men of culture. 
But this does not prove anything in favour 
of proverbs. That men at the lowest, as well 
as the highest stage of civilization should 
enunciate the self-same truths, goes to prove 
that these truths are unimportant. In fact, 
those who can the most happily clench an 
argument with a proverb seldom argue well. 
The more uneducated people are, the more 
they are influenced by proverbs ; in other 
words, the more do they enjoy being spared 
the labour of thinking. As curiosities, pro- 
verbs are worth collecting. The same thing 
is true of old books. Yet the labour thus 
expended is generally labour without result. 
It is supposed that there are no less than two 
thousand volumes in existence all of which 
relate to proverbs. The number is imposing ; 
but is the wisdom enshrined in them of a 
kind from which any one can learn anything 
of value ? 

We are glad that Captain Burton does not 
set too great store on the volume he has se 
laboriously compiled. His object in collecting 
together ‘‘ 2,268 proverbs, idioms, eni > 
laconisms, and words conveying knowledge 
concerning the people’s habits and supersti- 
tions,” was to let us see the negro as painted 
by himself. The picture is a curious one. 
We recommend our readers to study it. 








KING ARTHUR. 


Le Morte Arthur. Edited from the Harleian 
MS. 2,252, in the British Museum. By F. J. 
Furnivall. With a Prefatory Essay on Arthur, 
by the late Herbert Coleridge. (Macmillan 


& Co.) 

AS the publication of ** Quentin Durward” 

produced a sudden demand for the Me- 
moirs of Comines, so have the “‘ Idylls of the 
King” recalled into public favour the long- 
forgotten stories of King Arthur and the 
Knights of the Round Table. One of these 
—printed some years ago for the Roxburghe 
Society—has lately been re-edited by Mr. 
Furnivall, a scholar to whose disinterested 
industry we are indebted for the publication 
of so many early English texts. lts story 
commences with an account of the tournament 
held by Arthur at Winchester, where the 
daughter of the Earl of Ascolot falls in love 
with Lancelot. He does not return her 
passion, but Queen Guinevere hears a false 
account of the affair, and reproaches him so 
bitterly that he hides himself away in a forest. 
There he remains until he hears that the 
Queen is on the point of being burnt at the 
stake, on a e of having poisoned a Scot- 
tish knight. e returns, vanquishes her 
accuser, and proves her innocence. Next 
comes the discovery of Lanceiot’s intrigue 
with Guinevere, his escape from the attack 
made upon him by Agrawayne, Modred, ani 
twelve other knights, and his flight with the 
Queen to Joyous-Gard, where Arthur besieges 
him in vain. Guinevere is at Jongth restored 
to her husband ; but fighting goes on between 
him and Lancelot, until news +»mes of Me- 
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dred’s treachery, and his attempt to seize the 
Queen. Arthur returns at once across the 
sea, and three great battles ensue between 
his troops and those of hisenemy. Towards 
the end of the third engagement none of the 
combatants are left alive except Arthur, 
Lucan, and Bedivere on the one side, and 
Modred on the other. Then Arthur drives 
his spear through Modred’s breast, who falls— 


But kenely up hys Arme he caste, 

And yatf hur a wound sare 

In to the hede, throw the helme and creste, 

That iij tymes he swownyd thare. 

Then Excalibur is cast into the water, and 
Sir Bedivere sees Arthur carried away in a 
‘*ryche shyppe” by a band of ladies ‘‘ feyre 
and free.” The King’s last words are— 

I wylle wende a lytelle stownde 

In to the vale of Aveloune, 
| A whyle to hele me of my wounde. 
But after a short time he dies, and the ladies 
bury him at midnight. Queen Guinevere 
becomes a nun at Amesbury, where she has 
a last interview with Lancelot. He turns 
monk, and lives seven years in the hermitage 
in which Arthur is buried. At the end of 
that time he dies, and is buried in Joyous- 
Gard by his brother Ector, who goes to Ames- 
bury to see Guinevere, and, finding her dead, 
lays her by the side of Arthur, and above 
their remains 

Monkes that ar ryght of lore 

They rede, and synge, with myldé stevyn, 

*¢ Jhesu, that suffréd woundes sore, 

Graunt us alle the blysse of hevyn.” 

Mr. Furnivall is of opinion that the old 
poem may, in some respects, bear comparison 
with Mr. Tennyson’s rendering of the same 
theme. ‘‘ Granted that the early writer’s 
style,” he says, ‘‘ does not gratify the ear as 
the rich music of the late one’s does, yet still 
the palm for naturalness and simplicity rests 
with the older man.” There is, certainly, a 
simplicity about such passages as the following 
description of the Maid of Ascolot’s love for 
Lancelot :— 

Therle had a doughter that was hym dere, 

Mykelle leonoaiets she be-helde, 

Hyr Rode was rede as blossom on brere, 

Or floure that springith in the felde ; 

Glad she was to sitte ere, 

The noble knight er shelde, 

Wepinge was hyr. mosté chere, 

So mykelle on hym her herte gan helde. 

-‘Uppe than Rose that mayden stille, 

And to hyr chamber wente she tho, 

Downe uppon hir bedde she felle, 

That night hyr herté brast in two. 
Lancelot calls her brother, and, going with 
him to her chamber— 

He satte hym downe for the maydens sake, 

Uppon her beddé there she lay, 

Courtessely to hyr he spake, 

For to comfort that fayre may. 

In hyr Armys she gan hym take, 

And these wordis ganne she say, 

‘*Sir, bot yif that ye it make, 

Saff my lyff no leché may.” 

However, Lancelot is not to be won, so the 
lady dies for love of him, and after her 
death she is laid in a boat, “alle shynand 
as gold,’ and in it floats down the stream 


To many-towered Camelot. 

We may extract, as another specimen of 
the old poet’s style, the description of the 
termination of the last interview between 
Lancelot and Guinevere :— 


The sorow that the tone to the tother gan make 
Myght none erthely man se hytte. 

— e,” than sayd launcelot de lake, 
‘*Kysse me, And T shale wende as-tyte.” 

**Nay,” sayd the quene, “that wylle [ not. 
Launcelot, thynke on that no more, 

To absteyne us we muste have thought, 
For suche we have delyted in ore ; 

Lett us thynk on hym that us hathe bought, 
And we shalle pleasé ther-fore ; 

T e on thys world, how there is noght 


t warre, and stryffe, and batayle sore.” 


What hel lenger for to spelle ? 
Wyth they gan departe in twene, 

But noné y man coude telle 
The sorow that there by-gan to bene; 

Wi: ther handis, sal iovle Sian srelle, 
As nevyr more shuld blynne, 

And in swonne bothe downe they felle. 





-and more elaborate.” 





The editing of the poem has evidently been 
to Mr. Furnivall a labour of love, but he 
does not on that account deserve the less 
praise for the pains which he has taken. He 
has given a full and careful account of it in 
his preface, and has gone at length into the 
question of the dialect in which it is written. 
In his opinion, “‘the use of the verbal plural 
and singular ins... . the a for o, in na 
mare (no more)... . sare (sore), and the 
occurrence of such forms asa for all, thus 
gatys (in this wise)—which are Northumbrian 
forms—point at least to Northumbrian influ- 
ence on, if not to Northumbrian as, the 
dialect in which the poem first appeared.” 
Against the theory of Northumbrian origin, 
however, he has to oppose the existence of a 
number of non-Northumbrian forms; and he 
is accordingly led to adopt the decided opinion 
of Mr. R. Morris, that the verbal plurals in n 
that occur in the poem prove that it is written 
in the Midland dialect, and—judging from 
the use of -est and -eth in the second and third 
singular—in the east branch of that dialect. 
Mr. Furnivall thinks, then, that the poem 
was originally composed by a native of the 
East Midland district; but that it was, in 
all probability, transcribed at a subsequent 
period by a copyist who spoke a Southern dia- 
lect. As to the metre, he suspects that ‘‘ the 
original English poem was an alliterative 
one. Whether that original was part of the 
Gret Gest of Arthure, by Huchowne, the Scotch 
maker, or the work of another hand, there is 
no evidence to determine ;”’ but he does not 
doubt that the writer took it, ‘‘ more or less, 
from the French romances written in England 
by Robert de Borron, Walter Mapes, and 
others of Henry II.’s and Richard I.’s time.” 

Mr. Furniva!l’s preface is followed by an 
interesting and valuable introductory dis- 
sertation, from the pen of the late Mr. Derwent 
Coleridge. It contains a considerable amount 
of information respecting ‘*‘ Arthur and that 
world-famous fraternity of heroes who sur- 
round him, and enhance the lustre of his reign 
by the exhibition of chivalry in its most per- 
fect form ;” and enters into an examination 
of ‘this great mythus as a tale similar in 
kind to those Norse and Highland tales with 
which Mr. Dasent and Mr. Campbell have 
recently made us familiar, though far grander 
We can strongly re- 
commend it to all who are interested in the 
subject;and we can but regret that the writer’s 
early death prevented him from accomplishing 
all that he had intended in elucidation of the 
great Arthurian legend. 








CHEAP WINES, 


Report on the Cheap Wines from France, Italy, 
Austria, Greece, and Hungary ; their Quality, 
Wholsomeness, and Price, and their Use in Diet 
and Medicine. By Robert Druitt, M.D. 
(Henry Renshaw.) 

R. DRUITT, in investigating this subject, 
has done a great service to every one 

who drinks wine, either for pleasure or for 
health. Every one does the one or the other. 

The teetotallers themselves admit that, as 

medicine, wine is lawful. If the advocates 

of bills for prohibiting the use of spirituous 
liquors were to turn their attention to pro- 
viding good substitutes for the poisonous 
beverages which are so much in vogue, they 
would soon become popular, in place of 
being ridiculed. It is a fact that man must 
drink as well as eat ; moreover, that, unless 
obliged, he will not drink pure water. As it 
is impossible to alter his nature, the most sen- 
sible thing to do is to comply with its require- 
ments in the way least hurtful to him asa 
rational being. If he will drink, give him 
that to drink which will not injure his con- 
stitution and dull his mind. By lowering 
the duties on wine, Mr. Gladstone has put 
it within the power of people of moderate 

means to enjoy what to them was formely a 

luxury. Dr. Druitt shows us what are 

the cheap wines which ought to be drunk. 

He is especially severe upon the port and 

sherry worship which prevails in land. 

Goel por ordhienry ioe valeahie deinks but 

neither can be purchased at a reasonable 
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price. Cheap ports and sherries are simply 
adulterated spirits. The following is the 
process for manufacturing. the Elbe sherry, 
which is offered to the public at fifteen 
shillings per dozen :— 


‘*Take forty proof gallons of fine potato 
‘spirit at Is. 4d, per gallon on the spot, 
**2/. 13s. 6d. ; fifty-six gallons of pure Elbe 
‘** water, cost nil ; four gallons of capillaire, 1/. ; 
‘‘and, to be liberal, allow that ten gallons of 
**luscious wine or grape juice are added, at a 
*“ cost of 2/. ; then for cask, 12s. ; labour and 
‘** shipping charges, 10s. ; commission, 2s. 6d. ; 
** discount for cash, 4s. ; total, 7/. 2s. The en- 
‘*terprising shipper at 8/. may thus secure a 
‘* profit of 18s. per butt, or about 13 per cent. 
‘* on his outlay ; but when the composition con- 
‘sists only of diluted spirits, capillaire, and 
‘* flavouring materials, minus the ten gallons of 
‘* wine or juice allowed in the estimate, the first 
**cost does not exceed 5/. per 108 gallons of a 
‘* liquid palmed off on the English consumer as 
‘* Elbe sherry.” 

lt is easy enough to show how vile is the 
so-called wine which thousands imbibe with 
apparent pleasure. But to create a taste for 
that which is at once pure and wholesome is 
nearly impossible. Over the wine we drink, 
as over the dress we wear, fasbion and custom 
reign supreme. Thousands enjoy a glass of 


brandied port or sherry for the same reason’ 


that they relish olives. Had they not been 
trained to like either, they would consider 
both to be detestable. Because it is fashion- 
able to drink German and French wines, 
thouxands swallow glass after glass of what 
they would call sour stuff, if they dared to 
speak their minds. Put before an English- 
man, who regards as a fortieth article of 
faith the suitableness of port and sherry for 
English palates and constitutions, a wine 
from Hungary, Italy, or Greece, and he will 
assuredly say it ‘*‘ may be very good for those 
who like it, but it does not suit me.” Even 
if he feels bound to admit that it is very 
palatable, he will never venture to present a 
bottle to his guests, lest they should mock 
his outlandish notions and tastes. Hence he 
will prefer to shorten his days by drinking 
liquid fire under the guise of wine, or em- 
bitter his days by drinking sour wines, rather 
than brave a little ridicule, and manifest 
indifference to the dictates of fashion. 
Among the lighter wines which are really 
drunk with pleasure by Englishmen, Bur- 
gundy holds the first place. Dr. Druitt 
says of it, ‘‘ What Bordeaux is to the blood, 
that is Burgundy to the nerves.” How many 
are there, however, who like Burgundy and yet 
fear to drink it! Wine-merchants and wine 
bibbers are at one on this point. The former 
say, ‘‘ It won’t keep, it won’t bear barrelling ; 
and it gives the gout.” The latter believe 
what they are told. As an illustration of 
the nonsense which is talked about the faults 
and effects of Burgundy, Dr. Druitt quotes 
the following: ‘‘A year or two ago, Mr. 
‘* S——, an eminent wine-merchant, was at 
** Macon at a time when the leading wine- 
** growers of the country had assembled to 
‘* taste and classify the new wines. He took 
**the opportunity of bringing before them 
“the popular threefold English objection, 
‘which I have just stated. In answer to 
‘* the first objection, they brought him Bur- 
*‘oundy wine an hundred years old, at- 
** tenuated, but still sound wine. In reply 
“* to the second, they brought him some that 
‘*had been all round the world; and in 
‘* reply to the accusation that it caused gout, 
‘‘they bade him inquire at dinner time, 
‘amongst more than two hundred wine- 
‘* growers—men who loved, and drank, and 
** swore by their own wine—how many had 
‘* gout. He was quite satisfied on this score.” 
r. Druitt shows that when M. Assolant 
wrote his notorious letters on England and 
the English, he did not fall into one mistake 
for which he has been severely censured. 
‘‘ He caused wondrous offence by describing 
the English ‘ Miss’ as fond of brandy. The 
fact is, that our sherry would be called brandy 
by a Frenchman.” It is also shown that our 
clergy are not qualified for judging wine. 
When they are undergraduates, their tastes 
are formed. Need we wonder that their 
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tastes are wholly vitiated, after learning that 
the following are four samples of the wines 
which are supplied to Oxford undergra- 
duates :— 

**]. Port. Messrs. A. Price 40s. Alcoholic 
‘* strength, 33. No smell of port wine. Tastes 
** and smells of spirits and some sweet matter. 

**2. Port. Messrs. B. Price 48s. Alcoholic 
** strength, 35. Very pale ; no crust, nor tinge 
** on cork ; sweetish ; smells a little of port. 

**3. Sherry. Messrs. A. Price 36s. Alcoholic 
‘* strength, 36. Pale ; some taste of wine ; very 


** hot. 

**4, Sherry. Messrs.C. Price 40s. Alcoholic 
‘* strength, 35. Pale ; some taste of wine ; not 
** quite clean ; hot and spirituous.” 

These are stated to be very fair samples of 
the wine which is generally drunk and 
relished. What the lower-priced wines are 
can hardly be imagined ! What they are used 
for we learn with regret, but without sur- 
prise. ‘*‘A wine merchant told me that he 
remonstrated with a customer who asked him 
for sherry at 20s. per dozen, and told him it 
was not good to drink. ‘Oh! it is not for 
myself,’ said the considerate purchaser, ‘ but 
we like to have some in the house for our 
Friends.’” 

We refer our readers to this excellent little 
volume for full particulars as to the new 
wines which they might drink with advan- 
tage. Whoever has once tasted White Capri, 
Keffesia, Ofner, Santorin, or sparkling Asti, 
will hesitate about giving what is now paid 
for adulterated or manufactured sherry, port, 
and champagne. Let us caution them, how- 
ever, against beginning their experiments 
with wines which may be really unsuited for 
English palates. These wines are Monte- 
pulciano, Chianti Broglio, and Barbera. We 
believe that they are very wholesome. Dr. 
Druitt tells us they are very astringent. 
After long practice we might think them 
pleasant. Tasting them for the first time, 
we find in them a close resemblance to ink. 
The other Italian, Greek, and Hungarian 
wines, which can now be easily procured in 
London, cannot be too highly commended, 
because they are both pleasant to the taste 
and beneficial to the system. 








STONES CRYING OUT. 


Stones Crying Out, de. By L. N. R., Author of 
‘*The Book and its Story,” and ‘‘ The Missing 
Link.” (The Book Society. ) 

A DAY or two ago the following inventory 

was given of the evening life of a quiet 
family in the country: ‘‘ After dinner, aunt 
goes to sleep, then we have tea, and then we 
read ‘ Stones Crying Out’ till bedtime.” It 
seems likely that a great many more quiet 
families are just now listening to the cries of 
the old monuments of Egypt, Assyria, and 

Arabia, as interpreted to them by a lady well 

known in the religious world as a zealous 

promoter of missions to civilize and Chris- 
tianize the most wretched of the London 
poor. The book is, in fact, a typical one; 
no unfair sample of the kind of literature 
through which contact is made between the 
men who do new work in science and litera- 
ture and a great stratum of the middle class, 
which, in numbers, wealth, zeal, and moral 
character, forms a very notable part of the 

English world. Among this section of English 

society, sclence does not receive, for its own 

sake, the welcome which it finds among a 

more cultivated class. Certain subjects, if 

they are to be taken up at all, must be 
brought in hanging to a theological argument. 

Geology comes as an incident in the dis- 

cussion of the first chapter of Genesis, philo- 

logy as affecting the Tower of Babel, ethno- 
logy as bearing upon the Biblical genealogy 
of Adam. People who give real study to 

Science for itself are apt to look with small 

favour on these discussions ; but we are bound 

to take facts as we find them, and to admit 
the importance of books like this ‘‘ Stones 

Crying Out” in influencing a great mass of 

readers, who get through them a view, how- 

ever misty and distorted, of thoughts and 
interests which would else have lain quite 
out of their sight. 





Now, it is just the importance of this class 
of readers which makes it so vexing to see by 
what incompetent hands this part of their in- 
tellectual food is provided. It is clearly a 
recognized principle that orthodox views, 
and a desire to do good, and some faculty of 
writing and teaching, form a sufficient quali- 
fication for compiling a book on a subject of 
which the writer has no working knowledge 
at all. Authors will discuss geological pro- 
blems who could not say off-hand whether 
the New Red lies above the Chalk or below it; 
and go into the question of a common origin 
of Hebrew and Sanskrit who could not read 
three consecutive words of either. So the 
real books by real writers are cut up and 
carried off piecemeal for materials for sham 
writers to make sham books of, just as children 
improvise gardens with plucked daffodils and 
wall-flowers, stuck in the mould ‘‘to look as 
if they grew there.” We have here a lady, 
animated by the most excellent intentions, 
who sets herself to bring before her public 
the testimony of ancient inscriptions and 
monuments to the truth of the Bible, accord- 
ing to the new lights of the last ten years. 
Among quotations from Lepsius, Max Miiller, 
and Sir Henry Rawlinson, she introduces at 
length, and with strong approval, the views 
of the Rev. C. Forster, author of the ‘‘ One 
Primeval Language,” a book rivalling in con- 
sistent folly Father Kircher’s interpretations 
of the Egyptian hieroglyphics. L. N. R. 
calmly quotes, as real and valuable evidence, 
the records of the Israelites in the Exodus 
which Mr. Forster finds in the celebrated 
‘¢ Sinaitic rock-inscriptions.” For instance, a 
mention of the miracle of the quails (p. 235) :— 


The red geese ascend from the sea ; 
Lusting, the people eat on at them ; 


and so forth. Yet she knows that scholars 
who occupy themselves with Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics and Semitic inscriptions agree that 
Mr. Forster’s readings are purerubbish. She 
has even heard of Professor Beer, the real 
student who has worked at the ‘‘ Sinaitic 
inscriptions ;” but against this she sets the 
remark that Mr. Forster ‘‘is truly a defender 
of the faith against the rationalistic tenden- 
cies of the age,” and that Lord Lyndhurst 
and some other gentlemen patronized him. 
L. N. R. talks with much weight and autho- 
rity on difficult ethnological questions, about 
Semitic and Hamitic races, and so forth, and 
her readers will probably seldom test the 
definiteness of the ideas she attaches to the 
words she uses so easily, by noticing that she 
supposes the Arabic etymology of Babel as 
** Gate of God” to belong to some mysterious 
‘*Hamitic” tongue, and that she believes 
Arabic to be the language of Persia (p. xl.). 

It is a delusion prevalent among many 
excellent people, that they have a mission to 
do the world good by teaching others what 
they do not understand themselves. Some 
few students are always learning, and never 
give themselves the trouble to impart to 
others what they have learnt; but their 
numbers are trifling in comparison with those 
who, before they have fairly learnt anything, 
must be up and teaching. The title of the 
book before us recalls the advice that was 
once given to an over-zealous Cornishwoman, 
instant in season and out of season with 
doctrine, exposition, and counsel, and who, 
when it was hinted that she made too much 
of her mission, replied that if she were to 
hold her peace, the stones would immediately 
cry out. ‘‘ Oh, my dear Mrs. Jones,” said 
an old lady who was sitting by, ‘‘if you would 
but try them!” 








THE ** NORTH BRITISH REVIEW.” 


Those who, in this country, talk most glibly 
about Wolf's theories concerning the Homeric 
Poems are, perhaps, the most ignorant of what 
Wolf really was and did. In Germany he is 
regarded in a different light than in England. 
We think of him as a sort of iconoclast; the 
Germans look upon him as a man who, as a 
teacher, has had few equals even in their own 
country, where learned professors would seem to 
be indigenous. A very careful and most interest- 


ing biographical sketch of him forms the openi 
paper in the present number of the North British. 
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The writer holds that ‘‘none of Wolf’s books 
convey an accurate impression of what he 
was. His letters, if they could be recovered, 
and if there were enough of them, might 
do so. His greatest work were his popes, 
and, directly or indirectly, through em 
the whole school of German philologians of 
the nineteenth century.” Not only was he 
a scholar whose attainments were extraordi A 
but he was also a man whose career is a splendid 
example of energy triumphing over difficulties. 
His mother was elinatibaie or her sayings, of 
which the following is an example: ‘‘ Poor! no 
one is poor but the devil; this is why people 
say, Poor devil!” As a boy, Wolf was a 
prodigy. When eight years old he could read 
an easy Latin author, he knew the rudiments of 
Greek and French, and could sing and play on the 
pianoforte. What is even more wonderful, he 
could retain in his memory from ten to fifteen 
lines on hearing them once read over. But we 
must not make any further extracts from this 
most interesting article. It is open to one 
exception only; there are too many German 
words in it. An English reader cannot 
be expected to know the meaning of such 
words, among several others, as kneipe, conditorei, 
and semester. We cannot understand why the 
writer should not have used, in theirs , the 


Enlish equivalents. The next article treats of the 
effects of the gold discoveries on prices. It is 
maintained that ‘‘ the great gold movement 


itself—that is to say, the production and distri- 
bution of the new gold—is only a part of a much 
larger movement, resulting from the new facilities 
of producing many things, gold among the 
number, in cheaper places than formerly, and 
disposing of them more readily in the places 
where their value is highest, and the enterprise 
with which such facilities are being turned to 
account.” The object of the article is to show 
how universal the rise in prices has been. It 
will repay perusal. The third is of more general 
interest. It isentitled ‘*Three Women of Letters.” 
The three of whom an account is given are Lucy 
Aikin, Joanna Baillie, and Caroline Frances Corn- 
wallis. The last is the most remarkable of the 
three. Her ‘‘Small Books on Great Subjects” are 
handbooks for many who never dream that they 
are the productions of a woman’s pen. ‘‘ England 
and Norway in the Eleventh Century” is the 
subject of the fourth article. It is written in 
a style which leads us to think that it must be 
the work of one who is famed for his writings 
on Icelandic literature. If the article had been 
a little more condensed, we should have liked it 
even better than we do. The fifth article is on 
popular religious literature. It contains some 
curious statements, and some inferences of 
questionable truth. We are surprised to learn 
how large is the demand for religious works of 
comparative unimportance. LEighty-nine thou- 
sand copies have been sold of a book called 
‘* Heaven our Home.” We areafraid that many 
book buyers are too often imposed on by the 
titles of books, and infer that, because a book has 
a taking title, it must be a valuable one. The 
reviewer is conscious of the fact that some religious 
books are open to certain objections. He says: 
‘*So much real good has been done by the publi- 
cation of books like the ‘ Life of Hedley Vicars,’ 
such a pulse of Christian activity stirred 
throughout England by the perusal of works like 
‘The Missing Link,’ and ‘Ragged Homes,’ that 
for the sake of a great good, one feels inclined to 
pardon a little ill, and to shut one’s eyestothe | 
manifest wound done to the simplicity and sin- 
cerity which belongs to fine spiritual conscious- 
ness of the present tendency to make a sort of 
capital out of every holy effort, and every ex- 
alted life.” Instead of passing this over with 
the remark about the good done being in excess 
of the evil caused, the reviewer should have 
protested against the production of works 
which must lead to the formation of many hypo- 
crites. Pious letters by young men and women 
should be read by those only to whom they are 
addressed, and should not be given to the world, 
which they hardly interest, and may seldom 
benefit. 

‘Symbolism in Christian Art” and the 
‘*State and Prospects of Italy” are the con- 
cluding articles in this very admirable number 
of The North British. 





Alec Forbes of Howglen. By G. MacDonald, 
M.A. (Hurst & Blackett.)—Mr. MacDonald’s 
description of a small Scotch community, in 
Alec Forbes of Howglen, hovers so uncertainly 
between a direct study of provincial manners 
and a religio-poetical treatment of Northern 
peasant life, that it is difficult to determine on 
what definite principles he has drawn it. The 
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ictures he gives of external nature are often 

ighly poetical, and abound in incidental touches 
ef great felicity, but are deformed by the 
constant occurrence of strained images and 
rhetorical redundancies. The story revolves 
round the fortunes of two children who grow up 
to maturity, and ultimate marriage, in the midst 
of the struggling life of a poor community. The 
girl, whose character is the more studied of the 
two, should have given her name to the tale, 
and falls but little short, though very decisively 
so, of being a charming portrait. In fact, there 
is a enough merit in most of the features, 
both of conception and structure, in ‘‘ Alec 
Forbes of Howglen,” to interest, but yet to 
disappoint. The Calvinistic system, which is 
eriticised, and yet accepted as the most rational 
view of life, meets with the same half treatment 
that most other things do at Mr. MacDonald’s 
hands. The narrowness of mind which it 
produces in most of the persons of the tale is 
protested against, yet an effort is made to 
show how it can still be reconciled with the 
softer Christian virtues. It is impossible to 
extract poetry from the Calvinistic turn of 
thought, where its professors are not the objects 
of persecution. The view of this world and the 
next which it holds up to its devotees is 
founded on an antagonism to external authority, 
and can only maintain itself by constant conflict ; 
where it has become a dominant system the 
warfare has to be carried on with spiritual 
powers, and the imagination must furnish forth 
the forms of danger which are no longer offered 
by the external world. In spite of his opposi- 
tion to the uncharitable tone which is insepar- 
able from this theology, Mr. MacDonald yet 
determines that, in some vague way or other, 
all the personages of his tale in whom he wishes 
to interest his readers shall be born again, and 
see their Father’s face after a mystical fashion 
that, as might be expected, is but little in- 
telligible. On the whole, this novel is but a 
child’s tale for grown up people ; it has little root 
in clearly seized experience, and moves about in 
an atmosphere of diffused poetry and vague 
theology that is somewhat wearisome. And yet 
one feels a kind of reluctance in speaking of it 
with disrespect. A certain amiable tone which 
runs throughout the volumes is very attractive, 
and makes us think well of their author. But 
it is a decided fault, when, on laying down a tale, 
we are more occupied with thoughts of the 
writer than of the persons he has brought before 
us. The present is an undoubted advance on 
Mr. MacDonald’s former works, and if in 


future he turns to a still closer study of life and | 


character in the outside world, mistrusting a 
certain tendency, at present too pronounced, 
towards constructing bis characters from the 
depths of his own consciousness, we may yet 
have a really good novel at his hands. 





Pifi; or, Memoirs of a Canary Bird. By 
Mrs. Buckle. Illustrated by F. C. B. and D. 
N. B. (Bumpus. )—This is a pretty little book for 
’ little girls whe keep little birds, and want to be 
yeminded that they must be kind to their pets, 
ehange their food, and not keep them always on 
hemp-seed. Moreover, if they set long-tailed 
white cats at the cages, or let black-faced little 
monkeys grin through the bars, they may be 
sure that all such young tyrants will come toa 
dreadful end. Mr. Canary Fifi’s adventures are 

leasantly told, from the day he is caught in 

adeira till he is housed a second time in Darm- 
stadt, after having escaped once from a kind 
mistress, once from a cruel one, having enjoyed 
himself at large with his friend Dicky Redbreast, 
having hel Mrs. Chaffinch, and then been 
nearly frozen with cold. Little bits of moral are 
duly interspersed, and the book is quite a safe 
one to give to any young people who keep birds 
er do not — ve engravings. The haley 
with a pig’s hi uarters opposite e 7 is 
really Mag Se ie i! rt 


Jottings of Kent: being a Series of Historical, 
Ecclesiastical, Topographical, and Statistical 
Sketches. By William Miller, of Her Majesty’s 
India Office. Second Edition. (Hall, Gravesend. 
1864.)—Kent should be dear to all Englishmen, 
if only for Chaucer’s sake. The scent of its 
gardens breathes from his poems still, and the 
“glad light green” of its spring laughs in his 
verses now. A worthy knight of the shire he 
was, and a worthy county he represented. When 
will you send such another M.P. to the Com. 
mons’ House, proud old Kent? If Westminster 
sets you the example, and returns Mr. Mill, 
Beta ae ee ee Ww epeak for 
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Draw the reate from his Farringford 





; 
Dralk to yours, and bid him take the Kentish- 








man’s place, the forefront in the battle for 
reform ; or call Mr. Browning from drawing- 
rooms, to proclaim in the nation’s Council the 
truths which his noble wife preached with her pen. 
Chaucer, Shak. e, Milton, wereall the greater 
poets from their close contact with the men who 
swayed the nation’s destinies, and their successors 
would be none the worse, we think, for some of 
their predecessors’ training now. But however 
opinions may differ as to this, none will dispute 
that Kent is fit for a poet’s home. No one who 
has wandered over its downs, strolled through 
its hop-gardens, or loitered through its os 
but longs to be there again. Think of oaky 
Knowle, and the range from its terrace of park 
and hamlet, spire and woodland, mead and 
cattle, orchard and waving grain ; itis a place for 
the lords of men. Tunbridge, again, Wrotham, 
and Stone, and dozens of other places fair to see. 
Of allthese, flat Faversham, and other plain places 
as well, Mr. Miller gave an account in the Graves- 
end Free Press some years ago. His letters were 
collected and reprinted, and the second edition 
of them is now published for a shilling. They 
describe the antiquities and churches, and tell 
shortly the history of all the noteworthy places 
in Kent, and will, we hope, induce some of our 
readers to make further acquaintance with the 
county that the writer of the book is so fond 
and so proud of. 1t is one of the completest 
county guide-books we have ever seen at so 
low a price, and its compilation must have been 
a most agreeable change to Mr. Miller from the 
charge a thane gaunt presses and mysterious 
dirty-looking MSS. that the India Office Library 


contains. 





The Ministry of Original Words in Aeserting 
and Defending the Truth. By B. A. Simon. 
(London: ‘Triibner and Co. Pp. 123.)—The 
‘original words” herein treated of are chiefly 
‘* the illustrative names and titles by which our 
Heavenly Father makes known to us His 
nature, being, and character—as Love, the in- 
visible, all-embracing Supreme !—as a the 

ower by which love is made manifest—as 
Life. that mind-informing, heart-ennobling 
witness, which attests the affinity of each re- 
generate child of the Father of Lights!” The 
‘‘ words,” moreover, are all traced to their 
Hebrew roots, and their various scriptural 
meanings fully set forth. 





The Elohistic and Jehovistic Theory minutely 
Examined ; with some Remarks on Scripture and 
Science. By the Rev. Edw. Biley, A.M., late 
Fellow of Clare, College, Cambridge. (London : 
Bell and Daldy. Pp. 176.)—This volume has 
special reference to the fourth part of Bishop 
Colenso’s ‘‘Pentateuch Critically Examined ;” 
and his ‘‘ train of reasoning is carefully followed, 
the details minutely examined, and the steps of 
the demonstration checked, in order to discover 
whether Dr. Colenso’s result is indeed ‘an un- 
deniable fact.’” Mr. Biley is ‘‘deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of the question, and 
the vast consequences which are involved in it.” 





The Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement ; an 
Historical Inquiry into its Development in the 
Church. With an Introduction on the Prin- 
ciples of Theological Developments. By Henry 
Nutcombe Oxenham, M.A., formerly Scholar 
of Balliol College, Oxford. (London: Longman, 
Green, & Co. Pp. 201.)—‘*The scope of this 
essay,” says the preface, ‘‘is not controversial, 
but historical,” and the author confines himself 
chiefly to recording the opinions of others. He 
traces the Catholic doctrine through the Patristic, 
Scholastic, Reformation, and later periods of 
theology, down to our own time, winding up 
with a summary on the ‘‘ Moral Fitness of the 
Atonement in Relation to Man.” So far as the 
volume expresses his own opinions, ‘‘the author 
trusts it will be found to contain nothing out of 
harmony with the spirit and teaching of the 
Church. The essay is inscribed to ‘‘the Right 
Reverend John Ignatius von Déllingen, D.D., 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Univer- 
sity of Munich.” 





The Fatherhood of God: being the First 
Course of the Cunningham Lectures delivered 
before the New College, Edinburgh, March, 
1864. By Rob. 8. Candlish, D.D., Principal of the 
New College, and Minister of Free St. George’s 
Church. (Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. 
Pp. 371.)—‘‘ The Cnnsting inns Lectureship,” so 
named in memory of the late Rev. William 
Cunningham, D.D., Principal of the Free Church 
College, Edinburgh, was founded three years 
ago by William Binny Webster, late surgeon in 
the LELCS, and this is the first course. 
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rah inthe’ divides ~ wane into og sng 
and, in the and brightest ible types, 
eloquently datkente on ** The Original Relation 
of Man to God ;” ‘‘ The Fatherhood of God, as 
manifested in the Person of Christ, the Incarnate 
Word;” the same ‘‘as Revealed and Known before 
the Incarnation ;” ‘‘ The Teaching of our Lord on 
his own and his Brethren’s Sonship;” ‘‘The 
Manner of Entrance into the Relation ;” and 
lastly, ‘‘The Privileges and Obligations of 


Sonship.” 





The Inspiration of Holy Scripture, its Nature 
and Proof. Eight Discourses preached before 
the University of Dublin. By William Lee, 
D.D., Archdeacon of Dublin. Fourth Edition. 
(Dublin: Hodges, Smith, & Co. London: 
Rivington. Pp. 607.)—Here, again, the subject 
is thrown into the form of lectures, and their 
number, in this instance, is eight. After stating 
the question, the reverend doctor proceeds to 
treat of ‘The immemorial Doctrine of the Church 
of God ;” ‘*The Old Testament and the New ;” 
‘*Revelation and Inspiration ;’ ‘‘ Scriptural 
Proof ;” ‘‘TheCommission toWrite;’ ‘‘The Form 
of what was Written ;” and, in the last chapter, he 
recapitulates and considers objections. He avails 
himself largely of the learning and researches of 
others, but is always careful to name his autho- 
rity. Abandoning ‘‘ the mechanical theory,” our 
author’s main purpose is to ‘‘reconcile the un- 
questionable stamp of humanity, impressed 
upon every page of the Bible, with that un 
doubting belief in its perfection and infallibility, 
which is the Christian’s most precious inherit- 
ance.” 

Christ the Interpreter of Scripture: A Series 
of Discourses Showing How to Read the Bible 
Wisely and Profitably ; with a Preliminary Essay 
on the Sources and Guarantees of the Gospel 
History. By John R. Beard, D.D., Author 
of ‘* The People’s Dictionary of the Bible,” &c. 
(London: Whitfield, Green, & Son. Pp. 416.)— 
These discourses are affectionately dedicated to 
**the Church of Christ assembling for the 
worship of the Father, formerly in Greengate, 
Salford; now in New Bridge-street, Strange- 
ways, Manchester.” The author has several 
ways of reaching the mind and heart of his 
readers over and above the ordinary theological 
methods. Religious verses enter largely into his 
system, and every other discourse is closed with 
a hymn or a psalm; parallel columns are not 
unfrequently in demand ; and under such head- 
ingsas ‘‘ The Bane,” ‘‘The Antidote,” or ‘‘The Way 
of Safety,” ‘*The Way of Ruin,” we have all the 
scriptural passages referring to the subject nicely 
arranged in order. Indeed, the very type them- 
selves perform the emphasizing duty, and a fount 
of the heaviest old English appears to be the 
doctor’s chosen vehicle. Within two pages and a- 
half, for instance, this line, ‘‘ Blessed are they 
which hear the word of God and keep it,” 
occurs twenty-nine times, printed in the sternest 
black letter. The book is written in a popular 
vein, and will, no doubt, prove highly edifying 
to those to whom it is more immediately addressed. 








The Redeemer and the Redemption. Sacra- 
mental Discourses and Addresses. By Alex- 
ander 8S. Patterson, D.D., Author of a ‘*Com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews,” &c. 
(Edinburgh : Johnstone, Hunter, & Co. London: 
Hamilton, Adams, & Co. Pp. 199.)—‘*The 
author of this little work neither expects nor in- 
tends that it should be a complete directory for 
the Lord’s Supper, but that it should serve as a 
memorial of some pleasant communion seasons 
now numbered with the past, and be honoured 
of God to direct the mind on such occasions, and 
in the ordinary courses of life, to the great Re- 
deemer and the great Redemption.” 





Church Doctrine, Bible Truth. By the Rev. 
M. F. Sadler, M.A., Prebendary of Wells, and 
Vicar of St. Paul’s, Bedford. (London: Bell & 
Daldy. Pp. 350.)—‘‘ My one purpose in writ- 
ing,” says the author, ‘‘has been to show that 
all distinctive Church doctrine is found in the 
Bible, and that the particular statements of 
that doctrine in the Prayer-book, which a large 
number of religious Englishmen affect to treat 
as unscriptural, are the mere echo of certain 
Scripture statements.” 





Household Theology: A Handbook of Re- 
ligious Information Respecting the Holy Bible, 
the Prayer-book, the Church, the Ministry, 
Divine Worship, the Creeds, &c. By the Rev. 
John Henry Blunt, Author of ‘Di rum 
Pastorale.” (Rivingtons. Pp. 310.) —To those 
who do not know so much as they ought about 
the Church and the fundamental principles of 
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theology, this handy book will do good service. 
Besides the subjects mentioned in the title-page, 
the volume furnishes them with a table of inten, 
a practical summary of Christian doctrine, an 
account of the great Christian writers of early 
times, and of ancient and modern heresies and 
sects. There are also the Church Calendar, 
and a short explanation of words used in Church 
history and theology, with a good index to the 
whole. —— 

The Land of the Gospel: Notes of a Journey 
in the East. By Edmond de Pressensé. (London : 
Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. Pp. 267.)—‘‘I 
have related,” says the author, ‘‘ not only what 


I saw, but what I thought and felt ; blending | 


freely present and past, incidents and reflections, 
descriptions and opinions of men and things.” 
He yen the notes of his journey with a 
rapid sketch of the pilgrimages to the Holy 


Land, and a brief enumeration of the great | 


geographical divisions of Palestine. The author 


is lively, pious, and sentimental. 


Sermons. By the late Rev. Alexander M. 
Pollock, A.M., Chaplain of the Magdalene 
Asylum, Dublin. Edited by Samuel Butcher, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Dublin. (Dublin : Hodges, Smith, 
& Co. Pp. 369.)—Mr. A. M. Pollock, who died 
a few months ago, was an eloquent and im- 
pressive speaker, both in the pulpit and on the 
platform, and the present selection of his 
sermons is a slight record of his ministerial 
labours. a 

Sermons. By George Jehoshaphat Mountain, 
D.D., D.C.L., late Bishop of Quebec. Published 
at the request of the Synod of the Diocese. 
(London: Bell & Daldy. Pp. 262.)—These 
sermons are nineteen in number, and are direct, 
practical, and fervid, and form a fitting memorial 
of the late lamented prelate. 


Self-formation ; or, Aids and Helps to Mind- 
Life. By the Rev. Paxton Hood, Author of 
** Wordsworth, a Biography,” ‘‘The Age and 
its Architects,” &c. New edition. (London : 
S. W. Partridge. Pp. 336.)—This new edition of 
a thoughtful and instructive book is excellently 

rinted, and accompanied by a careful index. 

ts ‘‘episodes,” so Familiar and yet so apposite, 
will always make the volume popular. 





The Ideal Theory of Berkeley and the Real 
World: Free Thoughts on Berkeley, Idealism, 
and Metaphysics. By Thomas Hughes. (Lon- 
don : Hamilton, Adams, & Co. Pp. 191.)—‘‘ The 
** intent is,” says the preface, ‘‘to give within a 
barrow compass some acquaintance with 
Berkeley’s theory to those who have not 
studied his works for themselves; it aims 
also to help and encourage the student of 
metaphysical science in his lonely and per- 
severing efiort.” The universal unity of all 
truth and knowledge is ‘‘ the ambitional thought 
running through the volume.” The author very 
wisely abstains from all metaphysical phrases 
and formularies, and the young students will be 
able to follow him easily to the end. 





Familiar Illustrations of Scottish Character. 
By the Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D., F.S.A., 
Scot. Second edition enlarged.—London : Houl- 
ston & Wright. Pp. 221.)—We should like to 
have seen the author a little more philosophic in 
his method, and a little more careful in the 
correcting of his proof sheets. Some of the 
stories—most of which are in the Dean Ramsey 
manner—are told twice, and the various dialects 
are not discriminated as they ought to have 
been. ‘‘ Modern Superstitions” is a very interest- 
ing chapter, and the doctor strikes therein on a 
lode which will yield largely yet to any one 
having enterprise and patience to work it pro- 
perly. The author's information is too meagre 
to be of much scientific use. The stories, how- 
ever, are, for the most part, well told, and the 
little volume will form an excellent companion 
to those by Dean Ramsey. 
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CHARLES WATERTON. 


'HE venerable naturalist Waterton has at 
length passed from among us. On Thursday 
week, May 25, though at the age of eighty-three 
years, he was still vigorous and healthy. On that 
day he fell from a bridge crossing a stream on 
his beautiful grounds. The shock was too much 
for the aged man to bear, and on Friday night 
he died, after receiving the usual rites of the 
toman Catholic Church, of which his family was 
one of the staunchest and oldest supporters in 
England. ‘‘ Squire Waterton,” as he was called 
in the country round hisresidence, Walton Hall, 
in Yorkshire, could trace back his ancestry in 
the male line to Reiner, the son of Norman de 
Normanebi, who took the surname Waterton 
before the year 1170. Sir Robert, the first of the 
Watertons, was a valiant Crusader, and bril- 
liantly fought at the battle of Ascalon, in 1191 ; 
others of this ancient family fought at Cressy, 
Agincourt, and at Marston Moor. On his 
father’s side, Mr. Waterton is descended in a 
direct line, through his grandmother, from Sir 
Thomas More, and on his mother’s side he is 
connected with many old and noted English 
families. 

Charles Waterton was educated at the Jesuit’s 
college at Stonyhurst, and even then his early love 
for natural history often led him into trouble. 
Leaving Stonyhurst, he made a tour in Spain, and 
there met withmanyadventures. In 1804 he went 
on business to Demerara, and again, from 1812 
to 1825, he repeatedly visited South America, 
solely for the purpose of studying its natural 
history. The result of these visits were his 
‘* Wanderings in South America,” published in 
1825, which, read by nearly every one, have 
chiefly caused his name to be so widely known. 
Mr. Waterton’s great point being actual observa- 
tion of the habits of the animals of whom he 
writes, his works, full of original and amusing 
anecdotes as well as faithful records, are 
among the most interesting books of the kind 
which can be read. After writing ‘The 
Wanderings,” he contributed to periodicals 
several articles on his favourite pursuit. The 
best of these papers were printed in Loudon’s 
Magazine, and were subsequently collected 
into one volume, edited by himself, form- 
ing his ‘‘ Essays on Natural History.” To a 
second edition of this work Mr. Waterton pre- 
fixed a most amusing autobiography, and ~~ 
since published two additional series of his essays, 
which are full of interestingand acute observation. 

From his long and skilful practice, Mr. Water- 
ton became, it is said, the first bird-stuffer in 
the world, Although from his pursuits one 
might think otherwise, Mr. Waterton was yet 
one of the tenderest-hearted of men, in his 
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irds, beasts, and fishes 


and undisturbed. His funeral is to 
take place to-day, Saturday. 


—_——_— 


PROFESSOR H. G. OLLENDORFF. 


ENRY GODEFROY OLLENDORFF, whose 
‘* Method ” of teaching foreign 2s has 
kept his name constantly before the public for 
more than forty years, and whose death we 
announced in No. 121] of THz READER, was 
born in 1803, at Rawitsch, in Prussia, and was 
consequently in his sixty-second year at the date 
of his ee Even in boyhood he co ago 
+ aptitude for acquiring languages, and on 
writting the University of Jena he took up his 
residence for some time in London, and after- 
wards in dyn | to onan himself ect master 
of Enclisl F ; 
both of which he had lo 
a means of subsistence during his stay among us, 
he gave lessons in German, and his own ex- 
perience then speedily proved to him the folly of 


attempting to teach a living acco 
to iefly only applicable to a dead one. 
This led him to reject all the grammars and 


elementary books then in use, as he was after- 

wards wont to say as both ‘“‘ irrational et sterile.” 

To supply their place, he was in the habit of 

dictating to his pupils certain propositions and 
suited to lead them, step by step, to 

the acquirement, in a few months, of a 

which, under the old system, would have been 


next to impossible. 

This led, some forty years ago, to the publica- 
tion, by Messrs. Whittaker and Co., of ‘‘ Ollen- 
dorff’s Method of Learning to Read, Write, and 

French in Six Months,” the twelfth edition 
of which was published in 1862. This was speedily 
followed by similar manuals for the learning of 
German, four editions of which have been ex- 
hausted ; of Italian, which appeared in 1850, and 
of which a fourth edition is now being advertised ; 
and of Spanish, which was published in 1859. 
Like the of Columbus, this new method, from 
its simplicity, only made people wonder the more 
that, previous to Ollendorff, no other gram- 
marian should have made this discovery. Dr. 
Ollendorff's canon is simply that whoever wishes 
to acquire a living must do so in the 
same way that a child acquires its mother 
tongue, by becoming conversant with it more by 
the ear than the eye. 

Besides these publications of his ‘‘ Method,” 
Dr. Ollendorff printed numerous other elemen- 
tary works both in London and Paris, and we 
learn from a private letter from a member of his 
family, that he has left a number of manuscripts, 
either ready for press or nearly so, which will be 
given to the world. 

We have only to add that Professor Ollen- 
dorff’s memory will long be cherished by all 
who knew him in private life, as a kind and 
true friend. Our correspondent says: ‘‘ II était 
bien veillant et généreux pour tout le monde, 
dévoué a ses amis comme 4 sa famille.” 





The Scientific American announces the death 
te ‘gree. Ma br A on the 26th 
of April last. e was perhaps the most 
celebrated, and was ctatabalyr om of the most 
daring of American surgeons. He was born in 
1785, at Long Island, and after studying medicine 
in his native country, he went to land, and 
became a pupil of Sir Astley Cooper. ‘‘ His 
Tnentiie. on the great arteries,” says The 

ientific American, ‘* were unparalleled in the 
annals of surgery. He tied the common carotid 
forty-six times, the subclavian seven times— 
every one of them successful ; the external iliac 
seven times—four successful, and the femoral 
fifty-two times ; cut for stone one hundred and 
sixty-five times; and amputated nearly one 
thousand limbs. 1n 1827 he tied the primitive 
iliac artery. It was the first time this operation 
was performed in any country, and was perfect! 
successful. The subject of it in 1856 was sti 
liying.” 


The Copenhagen papers announce the death of 
the Conferenzrath / ein on the 2lst ult. As 


conservator of the Royal Museums, Galleries, 
and the Coin-cabinet of that city, all of which 
he raised to their present eminence as national 
collections, the deceased enjoyed quite a 


ean reputation. He was never married, 
but hi at, tan, & the, hour of hie danth. ws 
the poet Andersen ee 
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MISCELLANEA. 
On Monday next the first number of a new 
ee ed Conon” Ua tale aoe 


hardly be considered felicitous ; but as the Owl 
is admitted, there is not much importance in 
titles. One only shrinks from the bad jokes it 
will suggest. 

A STRANGE ap in the letter from 
the New York correspondent of the Morning 
Star. We call it strange, because the American 
war is a t y to be deplored, not a 
comedy to excite mirth. Unless we greatly 
mistake, future generations will not consider 
the slaveholders’ attempt to found a nation 
a ‘‘standing joke.” These are the correspon- 
dent’s words: ‘‘The Southern Confederacy ! Can 
one think of it, or speak of it, or mention the 
names of its ‘founders’ without a burst of 
laughter? It will certainly be the ‘standing 
joke’ of future generations. Here, where thou- 
sands of hearthstones have been made desolate 
by the desperation with which its supporters 
have fought in its behalf, grief is too keen and 
fresh to admit of unrestrained merriment ; 
and yet it is difficult for any to restrain his 
risibility when the events of the last few weeks 
are passed in review.” 

THE publisher of ‘‘Only a Clod” considers that 
we have treated Miss Braddon unjustly in 
coupling her name with that of Miss Thomas, 
and styling both ‘‘ Fast Lady Novelists.” He 
maintains that ‘‘ Only aClod” is a ‘‘ work by a 
totally different writer, and of a totally dis- 
similar character” from Miss Thomas’s ‘‘ On 
Guard.” Moreover, he thinks that Miss Brad- 
don’s new novel ought to have been reviewed 
by usin a less summary way. Although unable 
to concur in these views, yet we regret that the 
publisher of that work should consider himself 
aggrieved. Inan early number we hope to mete 
out that justice to Miss Braddon as a novelist 
which the number and popularity of her works 
entitle her to expect at our hands. 

THE completion of the Atlantic Telegraph 
Cable on Monday has led us to refer to some 
valuable statistical tables which Mr. Gisborne 
has published of the submarine cables now in 
use. The largest of these, of course, is the 
Malta and Alexandria, which is 1,535 miles in 
length. This cable is the first long one which 
has proved successful, but it is described by Mr. 
Gisborne as being too slight, and it certainly 
has proved liable to interruptions. It is the 
first cable sent out under water in tanks 
titted into the cable ships. The first iron- 
covered cable, now universally used, was the 
Dover and Calais, which is twenty-seven miles 
long, and has been thirteen and a-half years in 
operation. Thefirstapplication of pureindiarubber 
to submarine cables—now very seldom used— 
was with the short cable of three miles between 
Keyhaven and Hurst Castle. The first cable in 
which a strand was used for the conductor is the 
Newfoundland and Cape Breton. That between 
England and the Isle of Man was the first in 
which the outer iron wires were protected against 
rust by hemp and bitumen. The greatest depth 
seems to be reached by the Corfu and Otranto, 
the fathoms in this case being 300 to 1,000. 
Between Dover and Calais the general depth is 
from twenty to thirty fathoms. The first 


submarine cable ever laid was only a 
gutta-percha-covered wire, between Dover 
and Calais, and which worked but for 


one day. Between England and Holland, 
four separated cables, laid at different times, 
have been so frequently broken by anchors, that 
they have been picked up, and are now being 
stranded into one solid cable, which is to run 
between Belfast and Scotland. The Holyhead 
and Howth cable worked five years, and then 
failed, in consequence of the iron wires rusting so 
as to hinder repairs. A cable between Spezzia 
and Corsica worked without a single interrup- 
tion, and without costing anything for repairs, 
for ten years, but early last year it broke down. 
The cause of failure in the case of several cables 
is not known. Two or three were ‘too light 
for position ;’ one was laid in a narrow strait 
instead of in the open sea; another was “laid 
in a bad direction, continually chafed through by 
rocks ;” with a third, the outer covering of od 
was eaten away by shell-fish at even 800 
fathoms and upwards. In all, twenty-three 
cables, which were successful for some time, are 
not now working, excepting in the case of some 
which have been relaid with other cables. In 
nine instances cables failed when being laid down. 
On the Sardinia and Africa line, the cable 


ship went out of her course, and the length of 





cable proved insufficient. In another instance, 
bad weather came on while the cable vessel was 
being towed by a steamer, and the cable was cut 


to save the ship. 
PROFESSOR PHILLIPS, an lishman, but lon, 
since naturalized in Germany, just publish 


in the proceedings of the Vienna Academy an 
interesting monograph on the life of Samson of 
Tottington, Abbot of St. Edmund’s. He also 
some years since published an account of Walter 
Map, who flourished in the reign of Henry I1., 
thus evidencing a continued attachment to his 
native country, so characteristic of Englishmen, 
wherever they may be. The same volume of 
the proceedings of the Academy contains a 
prac by Baron von der Sacken, on the pile- 

uildings on the Lago di Garda, which will be 
interesting to the numerous disciples of Mr. 
Lubbock. 

A NEW edition of the ‘‘ Romans of Lancelot of 
the Laik,” formerly edited by Mr. Stevenson, is 
just ready for issue by the Early lish Text 
Society. The new editor, the Rev. W. W. Skeat, 
of Christ’s, translator of Uhland, notes some 
extraordinary instances of carelessness on the 
part of the former editor of the text, showing 
that neither his proofs nor his copy can have 
been read with the MS. Considerable extracts 
from the French romance are also given, to 
show at what points of the story the Scotch 
translator (about 1500) began and left off his 
work, and how freely he dealt with his original. 
The same society has also in the press one of the 
three pre-Wycliffite versions of portions of the 
Bible still remaining unprinted. The date of the 
MS. at Corpus is about 1300, but the poem or 
‘*song,” as the author calls it, must be nearly 


fifty years earlier, to judge from the 1 age. 
It tells the story of the first four books of Moses 
in simple irregular verse—sometimes not plain 


to understand—is in the midland dialect, with 
some of the phonetic peculiarities of the ‘‘ Ormu- 
lum,” and, we believe, introduces the word 
bigamy into the English language, explaining 
that it means twi-wifing. 

JEREMY BENTHAM’s executor, Sir John Bow- 
ring, has presented to the National Portrait 
Gallery a fulll-len h portrait of the distinguished 
jurist, painted when he was at the age of thir- 
teen. 

Tue American Anti-Slavery Society has re- 
fused to adopt the proposition of its president, 
Mr. William Lloyd Garrison, to dissolve, and 
has agreed to go on under a néw administration, 
Mr. Garrison being succeeded by Wendell 
Phillips. The revolution which has taken place 
in America is indicated by the fact that Mr. 
Garrison is now nick-named a ‘‘ Conservative ” 
and an ‘‘ Old Fogy.” His friends, on the other 
hand, insist that the work of the abolitionists is 
done. ‘‘ Why run the mill,” say they, ‘‘ after the 
grist isout? What if the constitutional amend- 
ment is not yet tied up in the official red tape? 
There is nothing that abolitionists can do to 
make its ratification more certain. Society 
action is no more needful to this end than to en- 
sure the vernal equinox or the next eclipse, or to 
make fire burn, or water run down the hill.” 
The ‘‘Reds” of the party, however, have car- 
ried the day. 

THE lectures by M. Jules Simon, at the Royal 
Institution, en the physical and moral condition 
of the working classes, are postponed to the 28th, 
29th, and 30th. 

THe Archbishop of York presides over a 
public meeting of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, at Willis’s Rooms, on the 22nd. Among 
the gentlemen who have recently joined the com- 
mittee, is Baron Lionel Rothschild. 

At last the ‘‘ Dictionary of Old Icelandic” 
that Dr. Dasent has been so many years thinking 
of preparing from Mr. Cleasby’s papers is in a 
fair way to be finished. An accomplished Ice- 
landic scholar, Gutbrande, the son of Vigfus, 
whom we should surnamize as Mr. G. Vigfusson, 
has been engaged by the delegates of the Oxford 
University Press to supply the authorities from 
Lagos, &c., wanting to justify the words and 
meanings already set down for the Dictionary. 
It is hoped that two years will enable Mr. Vig- 
fusson to accomplish his task, and then the long- 
expected Dictionary will be produced. 


Tue following extract from a private letter 
shows how rapidly railway communication is 
being extended in India: ‘‘ Between Calcutta 
and Mooltan I was able to travel about 360 miles 
more by railway than last year, saving about 
15/. in money, and two days intime. Exclusive 
of stoppages, the trains in India usually go about 
twenty-five miles an hour. You can leave 
Calcutta at nine in the evening, and reach 
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Benares, 540 miles off, the inllowing night 
at half-past ten. The fare, second class, 
is about 2/. 10s. There are _ sleeping 

i for first-class passe fare 
about 5/. With the exception of the steam 
ferry across the Jumna at Allahabad, you can 
travel by rail right through from Calcutta to 
Delhi, a distance of 1,021 agai: | rail. In 
about five — hence, the line will be open as 
far as Mooltan, about 1,500 miles, and one will 
be able to travel right through from Calcutta to 
Negapatam vid Bombay, in round numbers about 
2,500 miles.” 

OnE of the oddest of printer’s errors occurred 
the other day in an official report on the French 
Budget, printed in the Moniteur. A supple- 
ment of no less than five pages of errata 
appeared, and one of them says, ‘‘at the end of 
page 262, for ‘amen,’ read ‘amendment.’ ” 

Ir is estimated by the best American econo- 
mists, that the war leaves the United States a 
national debt of about three thousand millions 
of dollars, and the grave question (so familiar 
to us) is being discussed—Shall the republic be 
relieved of this great burden by the people now 
living, or shall the bulk of it devolve upon 
succeeding generations? So far as our observa- 
tion goes, things look very black for the ‘‘ suc- 
ceeding generations.” ‘‘It should not be for- 
gotten,” says one authority, ‘‘ that the longer the 
payment of the national debt is deferred, the 
easier it can be effected, on account of the rapid 
growth of our wealth and population.” Another 
says: ‘‘ A great deal of this debt will soon go into 
the hands of foreigners. It is vastly better that 
we should content ourselves with the payment 
to them of semi-annual interest, and a com- 

tively slow reduction of the principal, and 
, eee our money to the development of the 
immense resources of our country, the chief 
difficulty in the way of which has always been 
the want of adequate capital.” 


How much does the reader suppose is paid by 
the Government of India annually for in- 
terpreters for translating establishments? No 
less than 4,49,276 rupees. The Government 
wishes to retrench, but the judges protest. If a 
reduction is to be made, there is nothing for it, 
say the practical men, but that the ‘‘Sahibs” 
must learn all the many and varied languages 
and dialects which are spoken by the thousand 
tribes of India. 

M. REVILLE, a well-known contributor to the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, and a rg 
Rationalist preacher at Rotterdam, is about to 
publish a biography of Theodore Parker. 

AmonG the late purchases from the Pourtalés 
Collection, which are now in the British Museum, 
one of small size, but by no means of small 
value, is the corner of a slab, containing the head 
of one of the horsemen riding in the Panathenaic 
Procession, in the Elgin Room. It forms part 
of the slab No. 31, to which it is now joined, 
and to the value of which it adds greatly. This 
slab contains s of three horsemen, with the 
head of a fourth horse; and this beautiful head 
is now restored to the middle horseman. It is 
like the other heads, in high relief, while the 

lower parts of the slab, containing the bodies of 
the horses and the legs of the riders, are in lower 
relief. Its recovery gives a finish to one of the 
very finest pieces of ancient sculpture; and, as 
the two stones have the same irregular fracture, 
and fit exactly, there can be no doubt of its 
having found its proper place. A second head, 
lately recovered for another portion of this cele- 
brated frieze, we are sorry to see has not yet 
been allowed to take its own place. This is the 
head of a young woman, also in relief, upon the 
broken corner of a slab, and which seems to 
belong to the slab No. 18. Upon the end of this 
slab sits a man with a beard, and a robe wrapped 
round his legs. Beside him sits a woman in the 
act of removing her veil, and behind her stands 
a young woman now wanting her head, but to 
whith a head lately acquired by the Museum 
seems to belong. Unfortunately, some former 
owner of the fragment has squared the stone, so 
that it can no longer be determined by the frac- 
ture whether it would fit ; and hence the autho- 
rities hesitate about assigning to it this place. 
Moreover, when pl upon the woman's 
shoulders, and the figure is thereby better under- 
stood, it is seen to be not in very good proportion. 
The upper part of the figure is too large for her 
height. She is, while standing, very little taller 
than the sitting woman behind whom she stands, 
and hence has arisen a doubt about the head 
belonging to this body. But the hesitation to 
~ it its place seems rather unnecessary. The 


ions of the figure are not caused b 
the They are not increased by it, though 





they are shown up by it. The head, which is a 
most beautiful work of art, and, by the acknow- 
ledgment of the best judges, is well worthy of 
the hand of Phidias, is in just proportion to the 
shoulders, and therefore bears no part of the 
blame for the lower limbs of the figure being too 
short—a blame which critics are naturally un- 
willing to own, or to see, in any work of the 
immortal sculptor of the Frieze of the Parthenon. 
Another case of rather a blind worship of the 
ancient sculptors is shown in the case of a broken 
statue of a colossal horse from Halicarnassus. 
A year or two ago, the several pieces of this large 
horse might have been seen put together; and 
they formed very nearly a perfect animal. But 
it was presently noticed that the action of its 
legs was unusual; the two forward legs were 
both on one side ; and this was pronounced, first, 
impossible in the animal, and therefore, secondly, 
Sepeneli’ in an ancient statue; and the two 
halves of the colossal horse are now detached, 
on the supposition that they form parts of two 
statues. We suspect that in this case, as in the 
former, the advisers of the Museum are unneces- 
sarily timid. 

THE annual general meeting of the Guild of 
Literature and Art, appointed by the bye-laws, 
will take place on Monday next. 


THE following delightful specimen of mixed 
metaphor is taken from the Washington Star: 
‘** The apple of discord is now fairly in our midst, 
and if not nipped in the bud, it will burst forth 
in a conflagration which will deluge the sea of 
politics with an earthquake of heresies.” 

A FLORENCE letter recently received contains 
the following: ‘‘It would exceed the limits of a 
letter to give a detailed account of the marvellous 
representation of yesterday, at which the King 
was present. The commission for the Dante 
festival had conceived the idea of presenting to 
its guests a series of Tableaux Vivants of the 
principal scenes of the Divine Comedy. The 
first artists of Italy, Ristori, Salvini, Gattinelli, 
and Rossi, were to recite appropriate selections 
from the poem by way of explanation of the 
scenes represented in dumb show. That idea 
found able interpreters. The Tableaux Vivants 
were a t success, and the actors who de- 
claimed the verses of Dante fully sustained their 
high reputation, At eight o'clock the King en- 
tered the theatre. I have witnessed, since 1859, 
many representations of this kind, but I have 
never seen the King better received than yester- 
day. I do not think that the largest Parisian 
theatres, including that of the Chatelet, can give 
an idea of the size of the Pagliano Theatre. 
Six rows of boxes, thirty-five in each rank ; a pit 
of which that of the Opéra Comique gives but a 
feeble notion—this immense area contained six to 
seven thousand persons, some of whom were 
obliged to stand. The first tableau represented 
Dante saluting Beatrix. The second showed us 
Dante, stopped by the she-wolf of the first canto of 
the Divine Comedy, and succoured by Virgil. 
This she-wolf, in the mind of Dante, and accord- 
ing to the greater number of his commentators, 
signifies the Court of Rome, which at that epoch 
supported the Guelph party. This first canto, 
recited by Signor Salvini with CuK peed pion. 
abounds in political allusions which carried away 
the crowded audience. Ristori, who was to leave 
at once after the performance for Paris, then de- 
claimed with great energy the recital made to 
Dante by Francesca di Rimini when surprised by 
her husband and slain in the arms of her lover. 
The tableau of that proud Ghibeline chief, Fari- 
nata degli Uberti, who appeared to Dante in the 
midst of the fire, Dalla cintola in su (from the 
waist upwards), and who reared himself up Com’ 
avese lo inferno in gran dispetto (as if he held hell 
in supreme contempt), was imitated from a mag- 
nificent drawing of Gustave Doré in his ‘ Ilius- 
trated Dante.” It seemed to me to be the most 
successful tableau of all. Signor Salvini elec- 
trified the audience by his recitation of the death 
of Ugolino’s children. Never had Dante a 1 
to be more sublime. The canto of Sarde io, an 
old poet who belongs to France, for he wrote in 
Provencal, was also much applauded. Mdme. 
Ristori then declaimed thefifth cantoof the ‘‘ Pur- 
gatoro,” that of Pia di Tolomei :— 

Ricorda-ti di me, che son la Pia: 
Siena mi fe, disfece mi maremma. 
member me, I am the Pia: Sienna bore me, Ma- 
remma killed me.) 
Pia di Tolomei, married to Nello della Pietra, and 
s ted of adultery by the latter, was banished 
by him to Maremma, where she soon succumbed 
to the fevers which incessantly prevail there. 
According to some historians, worthy of credit, 
la Pia was thrown from a window into the street 
by order of her husband. This magnificent 
soirée, which was prolonged until one in the morn- 
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ing, will long be remembered by all who were 


t. ” 

Prince NAPOLEON is now ss ing a history of 
the Buonaparte Family, to which his speech at 
Ajaccio may be supposed to be a The 
first volume of this history is y in the 
press. 

THE seventeenth volume of the Napoleon cor- 
respondence has just been published. It com- 
prises a period of six months, from the 15th of 
April to the 14th of October, 1804, 


M. HavussMANN is about to sacrifice the 
beautiful garden of the Luxembourg to his hobby 
of Parisian ‘‘ embellishments.” A ion 
of the en will be taken by the municipality 
for building purposes. 

GERMANY is about to pay one of our first 
Latin scholars a well-deserved compliment. On 
the recommendation of the veteran Pott, and 
with the warm concurrence of Ritschl and 
Houpt, the heads of two opposite schools of 
Latinists in Germany, Herr Wagner has come to 
England to translate into German Professor 
Key’s Crude Form Latin grammar, with the view 
of its being introduced into all the schools and 
colleges of Germany. Founders as the Germans 
were of the Crude Form system, they have held 
back from teaching it in their schools, while 
Professor Key jen, Fn disciples have been for 
the last fifteen years and more teaching it in 
England. Now acknowledging their mistake, 
they have resolved on adopting our long-tried 
English school-book, and in doing honour to our 
great Latin scholar by learning from him, and 
reaping the fruit of his experience in teaching. 

One of the lecturers at the Middlesex Hos- 

ital, Dr. Woodham Webb, lately threw out a 
hint to sculptors which should be made public. 
Seeing how many impossible attitudes and limbs 
are every year produced in marble and stone, 
the doctor advises that sculptors should take as 
the framework for their life-size statues a real 
articulated skeleton, and lay their clay flesh and 
muscle on that, instead of on the wooden frames 
they now use. Straight bits of deal cannot be 
nailed or screwed into a proper framework for 
the human form divine ; they cannot be made 
to turn, as an articulated skeleton would, to 
represent the varying positions of a limb. The 
advantage of the proposed plan is obvious, and 
it would not be costly, as the same skeleton 
could be used over and over again when cleared 
from the clay of each successive model. 


In Triibner’s American and Oriental Library 
Record, America is spoken of as the Paradise of 
Bibliopoles. ‘‘ Ye who sigh with regret,” says our 
contemporary, ‘‘forthe daysthatare passed, think 
of large paper copies of the Noctes Ambrosiana, 
with the hfe of Wilson, in 6 vols., only one 
hundred printed, price to subscribers 15/.; of 
large paper copies of the ‘‘ Wit and Wisdom of 
artes Smith,” only fifty copies printed, price 
to subscribers 2/. 10s. ; of large paper copies of a 
‘* Biographical Dictionary of the Fine Arts,” in 
2 vols., with 100 photographic portraits, an 
edition of one hundred only, price to subscribers 
10/., raised to 15/. on publication, and buyers, 
who have missed the chance of getting early 
copies, prepared to pay double these prices. 
New Te, ee publishers to speculate book- 
wormsto buy thesetreasures. May we not reason- 
ably call it, then, the Paradise of Bibliopoles.” 


THE annual meeting of the London Library 
was held on Saturday, at the library, St. James’s- 
square. The Bishop of Oxford presided, and 
amongst those present were—Dr. Webster, Mr. 
Sterry, Mr. Hodge, Mr. Green, Rev. W. Brook- 
field, Dr. Anderson, Mr. E. H. Bunbury, Mr. 
W. B. Donne, Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart.. Mr. 
Kennedy, and Mr. Vesey Dawson. Mr. Harri- 
son, secretary and librarian, read the report of 
the committee. It stated that the num of 
members added to the library during the year 
terminating 30th of April last was : Life members, 
of whom 4 had commuted, 15 ; members subscrib- 
ing 2/. annually, 5; members who had resumed 
their subscription, 4; members subscribing 3/. 
annually, 46—total, 70. The losses to the library 
b death, withdrawal, or otherwise, had been 75, 
of the deaths 4 had been life members. There 
are at present on the library registry 419 sub- 
scribers of 2/. annually, 210 subseri of 3i. 
annually, 231 life mem ing a total of 
860/. A comparison of the additions and losses 
during the year showed the financial gain to have 
been 367/., the losses amounting to 1861, and 
the ss te, “em Poss number of volumes 
added to the library by purchase amounted to 
1,023 volumes s pad SP The number 
of volumes ci the members 
during the year amounted to 27,352. After re- 
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ferring to the completion of the new edition of the 
catalogue, embodying all the previous volumes and 
supplements in one alphabetical arragement, with 
many additional cross references, an index to the 
collection of tracts, and a classified index of sub- 
jects, to which publication much importance was 
attached, the report went on to state that the 
total gosning: died roxomy oe is bar gp adhe 3 wg" a 
larger sum any that a on the 
balance-sheet for thirteen years, ea the balance 
at the bankers’ at the close of the year’s account 
(3771. 1s. 10d.) was larger than the balance in 
any previous "gees since the foundation of the 
library, notwi nn recent payment in 
advance of more than a hundred pounds towards 
the e se of the new catalogue, whilst the 
liabilities were nearly the same as those of the 
previous year. The report was unanimously 
adopted. Mr. J. A. Froude, Mr. Thos. Hare, 
and Mr. Jas. Spedding were elected members 
of the committee, and Mr. Bendyshe and Mr. 
Neil appointed auditors. Mr. Vesey Dawson 
complained that members were negligent in re- 
turning books to the library, and that the cir- 
culation was less free than it might be if the 
books were only punctually returned. He pro- 

sed a resolution, which was seconded b Mr. 

ennedy, to the effect that the committee be in- 
structed to employ a horse for the delivery 
and collection of books in the metropolitan dis- 
trict. The proposal was negatived, the proposer 
and seconder alone voting for it. 

In blue books, criticisms upon missionaries 
from a British official are new. The blue book 
just issued, containing ‘‘ Correspondence with 

ritish Ministers and Agentsin Foreign Countries, 
and with Foreign Ministers in England, Relating 
to the Slave-trade, from January 1 to December 
31, 1864,” has some reports from Captain Burton 
upon the parts of Africa in which he has been 
stationed. Speaking of the Cameroons River, 
Captain Burton says: ‘‘The presence of the 
missionaries is another source of trouble. These 
employés, who are almost invariably of mechanic 
origin, come out to the country at an early age, 
and settle for life in comfort, if not in affluence, 
going home to marry and bringing out their 
amilies. ‘They learn the native dialects, and 
are consulted by the people when legal defence 
against the violence and arrogance of the Euro- 
pean is required. On the other hand, the mis- 
sionary, who boasts that he ‘ has the stand-point 
of Archimedes,’ must in duty oppose the customs 
of the people—their sacrifices, their wars, their 
polygamy, and their system of slavery. He will 
strain every point beyond the limits of the most 
elastic conscience to protect, to shelter, and to 
secure the escape of a fugitive exile. Of late 
there have been several outrages on the mission, 
and I cannot arrive at the truth of the matter.” 


Amonest the deaths connected with the book- 
selling trade, we have to announce that of Mr. 
Felix Joyce, on the 20th ult., at his residence in 
Bedford-row. Mr. Joyce was for years manager 
of the publishing department of Messrs. Brad- 
bury and Evans. Another death was that of 
Mr. Alexander Macintosh, the eminent printer 
of Great New-street, at his residence, Duncan- 
terrace, Islington, on the 18th ult., in the 
seventy-seventh year of his age. Mr. Macin- 
tosh printed the Record newspaper from its first 
establishment to the time of his death. 


A wANnT has been often felt for an early Eng- 
lish reading book to put into the hands of the 
upper classes at schools, men reading for the 
examinations for the Civil Service, at the Society 
of Arts, &c. This want is about to be supplied 
by Mr. Richard Morris, the great authority on 
early English dialects, whose editions of Ham- 
pole’s ‘‘ Pricke of Conscience,” ‘‘Early Alli- 
terative Poems” (ab. 1320, a.p.), ‘“‘ Sir 
Gawayne,” ‘‘ Liber Cure Cocorum,” &c., are well 
known to all students of our literature who do 
not believe that it began with Chaucer. The 
book is to consist of choice extracts from all our 
early writers, accompanied with a sketch of each 
dialect and its iarities, and a comparative 
view of the atical forms and inflexions 
from the earliest change from Anglo-Saxon up to 
ourown time. This has never before been fully 
given, and will be of the greatest value. The book 
18, we believe, to be published by the Oxford 
University Press. 

Tue ‘Friend of the South,” who has written 
an introduction to the two volumes just published 
by Mrs. inge, called ‘‘ Belle Boyd, in Camp 
and Prison,” states that the moment the 
necessities of that lady became known in 
London, ‘‘the most generous offers of assistance 
were literally showered upon her by ladies and 
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by the author of ‘‘ Guy Livingstone,” during his 
polhe terme at Washington. ‘‘ Through’ the 
bars of a second-storey window that fronted each 
turn of my tramp, I saw—this : a slight figure, 
in the freshest summer toilette of cool pink 
muslin ; close braids of dark hair shading clear 
pale cheeks ; eyes that were made to sparkle, 
though the look in them was very sad ; and the 
languid bowing down of the small head told of 
something worse than weariness.” Then the 
lady threw him a rosebud, which he vows he 
will enshrine in his religuaire with all honour 
and solemnity, ‘‘there to abide till one of us 
shall be dust.” The ‘‘Southern Friend” inti- 
mates in his preface that ‘‘ Belle Boyd” is in 

ssession of ‘‘a vast amount of information, 
implicating certain high officials at Washington, 
both in public and private scandals, which she 
deems it imprudent at present to publish. The 
time is not yet.” The italics are not ours. It is 
to be hoped, however, that the war is not going 
to be continued in this fashion. 

AccoRDING to the May number of Triibner’s 
Literary Record, the following works relating to 
the American war are on the eve of publica- 
tion: ‘‘Life and Services of President Lincoln,” 
by Frank Crosby; ‘‘ Life and Speeches of 
Andrew Johnson;” ‘* Historical View of the 
American Revolution,” by Professor George W. 
Green ; and a popular ‘‘ Youth’s History of the 
Rebellion,” by William M. Thayer. 

Messrs. Lirrie, Brown, Anp Co., of Boston, 
United States, announce for early publication, 
**The Life and Speeches of yr Ae Johnson, 
Presidentof the United States.” Edited by Frank 
Moore, author of ‘* The Rebellion ser 

Mr. J. R. Bartiert, of Providence, United 
States, under the title of ‘‘ The Literature of the 
Rebellion,” announces a catalogue of books and 
pamphlets published in America and Europe, 
which have relation to the war between the 
Federals and Confederates. These are said to 
amount to upwards of 5,000 separate works. 

AmoNGsT other announcements of books pre- 
paring for publication in America are : ‘‘The Ex- 
pedition of Captain John Loverwell, his En- 
counter with the Indians, and a Particular 
Account of the Battleof Pequaket,” by Frederick 
Kidder ; ‘‘ Pioneers of France in the New World,” 
being the first volume of an historical series, 
entitled ‘‘France and England in North America,” 
by Francis Packman ; ‘‘My American Library, a 
Bibliographical Guide,” by F. Leypoldt ; ‘‘ What I 
saw on the West Coast of North and South 
America,” by Dr. H. Willis Baxley ; and ‘‘ Re- 
eollections of Seventy Years,” by Mr. Farrah. 

THE more recent importations from America 
include : ‘‘ Scenes in the Hawaiian Islands and 
California,” by Mary E. Anderson ; ‘‘ Dante as 
Philosopher, Patriot and Poet,” by Professor 
Botta ; a second series of Alexander Garder’s 
** Anecdotes of the American Revolution ;” ‘‘Skir- 
mishes and Sketches,” by Gail Hamilton ; and 
the last volume of Grant White’s ‘‘Shakespeare,”’ 
completing the work. 


A PAMPHLET of twenty-nine pages in royal 
octavo has been published at Vienna, in 
English, under the title of ‘‘Memorandum of the 
Design of a New Railway System of the Aus- 
trian Monarchy. Written by order of the Royal 
Imperial Ministry of Commerce and National 
Economy.” With a Map. 

Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND Co. are pre- 
paring a ‘‘people’s edition” of Mr. R. Arthur 
Arnold’s ‘‘ History of the Cotton Famine,” to 
which the author will add a postscript. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN AND Co. are about to 
publish a translation of M. Ernest Naville’s 
‘**The Heavenly Father, Embracing Philosophi- 
cal, yet Orthodox, Views of our Idea of God ; 
Life without God, in Private and Socially ; 
Natural Religion, or Theism; Humanity, or 
Idealistic Atheism ; God the Creator, and God 
the Father.” The work is translated by the 
Rev. Henry Downton. 


THE Grenzboten, No. 21, contains ‘Zum 
Dante-Fest,” and ‘‘ Ein Englisches Seitenstiick 
zu dem Streit um die Heeresreorganisation in 
Preussen ;”—the Morgenblatt fiir gebildete Leser, 
No. 21, ‘‘ Charlotte Corday ;” ‘‘ Transatlantische 
Plaudercien ;” and ‘‘ Die Liebe der Stuarts ;”— 
the Deutsches Museum, No. 20, a paper by Dr. 
Althaus, on ‘‘ Ceylon and the Singhalese ;” and 
an original communication on ‘‘The Death of 
President Lincoln ;”—the Magazin fiir Literatur 
des Auslandes, No. 21, ‘‘ Heinrich Ritter und 
Ernest Renan ;” ‘ Briefe iiber das jetzige Eng- 
lische Theater ;” and ‘Die Rivalitat in der 
Secherschaft ;”—the Huropa, No. 22, ‘ Char- 
lotte Corday,” anda ‘Sketch of English Dra- 
matic Performers ;’—the Ausland, No. 20, 
“The New Society for Exploration in Pales- 





tine,” and ‘Orange-culture in Australia ;”— 
Aus der Heimath, No. 21, a paper on Potato- 
disease ;—and the Orient und Occident, ITI. 2, 
‘*Biihler on the Origin of Sanskrit Linguals, a 
paper in the Madras Literary Journal.” 

THE following new novels will be published 


in June—by essrs. Smith, Elder, & Co: 


‘* Faith Unwin’s Ordeal,” by Georgina M. Craik ; 
and ‘‘Shellburn,” by Alexander Leighton. 


By Messrs. Hurst & Blackett : ‘‘ Miss Carew,” 
by Miss Amelia B. Edwards; and ‘Rose 
Aylmer’s Home.” By Messrs. Chapman & Hall : 
‘‘The Business of Pleasure,” by Edmund 
Yates. By Messrs. Macmillan & Co, : ‘* Miss 
Russell’s Hobby.” By Messrs. Low & Co. : 
‘* Selvaggio, a Story of Italian Country Life,” 
by the author of ‘‘ Mary Powell.” By Messrs. 
Tinsley Brothers: ‘‘ Mildred Arkell,” by Mrs. 
Henry Wood ; and by Messrs. Maxwell & Co. : 





CLERICAL SUBSCRIPTION AND THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION. 


To the Editor of Tue READER. 


Sir,—Not as a member of the Royal 
Commission, nor as knowing their secrets, 
nor even as entertaining any admiration for 
their proposal, I yet venture to think that 
your contributor “‘H. B. W.” has un- 
necessarily forged a weapon against himself 
out of that which is widely believed to 
be one of the best defences, not only for 
him, but for all the various sections of the 
Church on which the existing forms of sub- 
scription have hitherto pressed. 

The new declaration, I acknowledge, in- 
cludes only slight changes, but in every single 
instance the changes are in the direction of 
latitude. 

The ‘* wnfeigned assent and consent to all 
and everything contained in the Book of 
Common Prayer”—‘‘ the wifeigned assent to 
the Thirty-nine Articles ”—‘ the subscrip- 
tion, willingly and ex animo”—the declara- 
tion that ‘“‘all and every the Articles are 
agreeable to the Word of Ged”—that the 
Prayer-book ‘‘ contains nothing contrary to 
the Word of God” -— every one of those 
expressions for which, almost up to the last 
year, bishops and convocations fonght with 
desperate tenacity, are now deliberately, 
emphatically, almost contumeliously rejected. 

And in their place is an ‘‘ assent,” a bare 
“assent” to—what? Not to each parti- 
cular statement in the Articles and in the 


Prayer - book, but to both together, 
in the most general and _ indefinite 


form; allowing the full neutralization of 
each of those documents by the other—of 
‘the Calvinistic Articles” by ‘* the Arminian 
Prayer-book—of the Sacramental Prayer-book 
by the almost Zwinglian Articles—of the 
rigid dogmatism of the Articles by the 
‘**hortative and pathetic” appeals to common 
sense and common human feeling in the 
Prayer-book —of the stiff claims of the 
Athanasian Creed and of the 18th Article 
by the boundless charity of the Burial Ser- 
vice and of the Collects for Guod Friday. 
Moreover, this bare ‘‘assent”’ no longer 
to any particular statements of the two 
books in question, but to their general 
substance as a whole, is yet further modified 
by the clause immediately following, which 
limits the assent yet further, and applies it, 
not to the language either of the Articles or 
of the Prayer-book, or 6f both together, but 
to ‘*the doctrine of the United Church of 
England and Ireland, as therein set forth.” 
What that doctrine is, may be difficult to 
define, but the substitution of the phrase 
must be significant ; and it certainly—as the 
Archbishop of York well pointed out in his 
speech in the House of Lords, on May 
29—is not intended to turn the rhetorical 
and emotional expressions of the Prayer- 
book into doctrines, nor yet to turn the 


scholastic phraseology of each article into a 
separate doctrine. 5 pe mean that what- 


ever is the great doctrine, the meaning, the 
substance of Christian truth conveyed under 
those devotional or scholastic expressions, 
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that is the substantial truth to which the 
clergy are required to declare their assent. 
As to any notion of any further facility than 
before being given for ingenious contro- 
versialists to identify the Bible with the 
Word of God, or to use the liturgical 
extracts fromthe Bible in senses contrary to or 
apart from the sense which those passages bear 
in the Bible itself—any atom is thereof easily 
eliminated. Whatever danger there may be 
of such arts exists as much under the existing 
subscription, and would exist under any 
form of subscription or of liturgy whatever. 
With exactly as much ground might Dr. 
Pusey fear that the selection of the chapters 
from Isaiah and Ezekiel against idolatry 
might be turned into legal arguments against 
the doctrines of Transubstantiation, of the 
Real Presence, and against the veneration of 
images and relics. Moreover, this was the 
probable notion of the Reformers in choosing 
those chapters for Sunday lessons. 

The exaltation of Convocation is certainly 
very remarkable, but it is remarkable chiefly 
on this account, that its leaders hail as a 
direct boon from Heaven the change of those 
very forms of subscription which a few years 
ago they regarded as essential bulwarks of 
the faith. Let all advocates of progress 
accept the one, and look hopefully forward. 

ANGLICANUS. 





To the Editor of THE READER. 

Sir,—I have been glad to see in last week’s 
READER an article, signed ‘‘ H. B. W.,” severely 
criticising, from a liberal point of view, the 
new form of Church subscription framed by 
the Royal Commission, and introduced into Par- 
liament by Lord Granville. Hitherto the new 
form has provoked little comment, either of a 
friendly or of an unfriendly kind. The silence 
with which it has been received by the public 
may be due to acquiescence, or may be due to 
indifference; but it is manifestly not for the 
interest of those who are to be affected by this 
measure that it should become law without first 
running the gauntlet of public censure, and 
without having everything said against it that 
ean be said. On this account, I rejoice to see 
the severe onslaught which has been made upon 
it in your columns, though it seems to me that 
your contributor has overlooked some im- 
yortant considerations which ought to be borne 
in mind by those who would fairly estimate the 
value of the new form of subscription. 

In order to arrive at a just conclusion on the 
subject, it is absolutely necessary to compare the 
existing forms of declaration and subscription 
with that which it is intended to substitute for 
them. As “‘H. B. W.” has not enabled your 
readers to make this comparison for themselves, 
I will, with your permission, supply the defi- 
ciency, and transcribe both the old forms and 
the new one. 

At present, the following subscriptions and 
declarations, relating to the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles and the Prayer-book, are required of the 
clergy :— 

I. ‘*1, A B, do willingly and from my heart 
subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion 
of the United Church of England and Ireland, 
and to the Three Articles in the Thirty-sixth 
Canon, and to all things therein contained.” 

The Three Articles in the Thirty-sixth Canon 
are :— 

1. (Relating to the Royal supremacy.) 

2. **That the Book of Common Prayer, and 
of Ordering of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, 
containeth in it nothing contrary to the Word of 
God, and that it may lawfully be so used; and 
that he himself will use the form in the said 
Book prescribed, in Public Prayer, and Adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments, and none other.” 

3. ‘* That he alloweth the Book of Articles of 
Religion agreed upon by the Archbishops and 
Bishops of ‘both Provinces and the whole Clergy 
in the Convocation holden at London in the year 
of our Lord God One Thousand Five Hundred 
Sixty and Two; and that he acknowledgeth all 
and every the Articles therein contained, being 
in number nine-and-thirty, besides the ratifica- 
tion, to be agreeable to the Word of God.” 

II. Declaration made in Church by the newly- 
instituted Incumbent, that he ‘‘assent to the 
Thirty-nine Articles,” and that he will ‘‘ conform 
to the rw ef : 

Ill. ‘I, A B, do hereby declare my unfeigned 
assent and consent to alland everything contained 
and prescribed in and by the Book intituled 
The Boo 





k of Common Prayer, and Adminis- | 





tration of the Sacraments, and other Rites and 


Ceremonies of the Church, according to the Use 
of the United Church of England and Ireland : 

ther with the Psalter or Psalms of David, 
pointed as they are to be sung or said in Churches, 
and the form or manner of making, ordaining, 
and consecrating of Bishops, Priests, and Dea- 
cons.” 

In future, if Lord Granville’s bill passes, all 
these forms will be abolished, and the following 
declaration will take their place :— 

“TI, A B, do solemnly make the following 
declaration : I assent to the Thirty-nine Articles 
of Religion, and to the Book of Common Prayer, 
and of Ordering of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons ; 
I believe the doctrine of the United Church of 
England and Ireland, as therein set forth, to be 
agreeable to the Word of God; and in Public 
Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments I 
will use the form in the said book prescribed, 
except so far as shall be ordered by lawful au- 
thority.” 

Having now set out these forms at length, I 
will take the liberty of observing that most 
of the objections which your contributor 
‘*H. B. W.” has made to the new form may 
be answered by pointing to the fundamental 
difference which exists between it and the 
forms at present in use, that difference being, 
that whereas the subscribing clergyman is at 
present made to declare his approval of both the 
Articles and the Prayer-book in detail, acknow- 
ledging ‘‘ all and every of the said Articles to be 
agreeable to the Word of God,” professing his 
‘*unfeigned assent and consent to all and every- 
thing contained and prescribed in and by the 
Book of Common Prayer,” and asserting that 
the Prayer-book ‘‘containeth in it nothing con- 
trary to the Word of God,” in future he will de- 
clare his assent to each of these documents as a 
whole, and will express his belief, not that all 
and every doctrine therein set forth, but that the 
doctrine of the Church (considered as a whole) 
is, as therein set forth, agreeable to the Word of 
God. Here, surely, is no slight relaxation of the 
fetters by which the clergy , os hitherto been 
bound. Many a person may approve of a docu- 
ment considered as a whole, and of the doctrine 
set forth in it, who may object to many details 
in the document, and in the doctrine which it 
contains. A person of scrupulous conscience, 
before deciding whether or not he can take the 
new subscription, will doubtless refer to the old 
ones ; and if he scans them well, he will not fail, 
I think, to derive satisfaction from the signifi- 
cant omissions which he will observe. 

The subscribing clergyman will be released 
from the necessity under which, according to 
the terms of the present subscription, he now 
labours, of approving, or at least of saying that 
he approves, of every jot and tittle of the 
Prayer-book. Your contributor asks what will 
become of Dr. Lushington’s recent decision, 
‘*that the lessons, epistles, and gospels embodied 
in the Prayer-book do not appear to be inserted 
for the purpose of defining the doctrine.” Un- 
doubtedhs , that decision will stand where it did. 
So much of doctrine, and so much only as _ the 
Prayer-book contains now, it will still contain, 
if Lord Granville’s bill should pass. The 
‘* Noah’s ark of the Baptismal Service, the Adam 
and Eve of the Marriage Service,” and all 
similar allusions occurring in devotional pas- 
sages, are obviously not to be regarded as 
doctrinal statements, parts of ‘‘ the Doctrine of 
the Church.” And, further, a clergyman may 
even demur to some parts of what is really ‘‘ the 
Doctrine of the Church,” provided he approves 
of it as a whole ; just as we may take exception 
to certain passages in a book, or to some 
details in a building, and yet say with truth 
that we approve of it, because we like it as a 
whole. 

Your contributcr notices some cases in 
which there may seem to be a discrepancy 
between the Articles and the Prayer-book. ‘‘ In 
the Articles,” he says, ‘‘Episcopacy presents 
itself somewhat timidly as a lawful form of 
Church order ; in the rubric to the Ordination 
Service, as the primitive and constant constitu- 
tion of the Christian Church ; in the Articles ordi- 
nation by a bishop is a lawful ordaining ; in the 
Prayer-book, it is a communication of the Holy 
Ghost ; in the Articles, ministerial absolution 
does not appear, in the Ordination Service, and 
that for the Visitation of the Sick, it will be 
difficult to maintain, under the new declaration, 
that it is not set forth as a doctrine agreeable 
to the Word of God. The whole sacramental 
theory is more developed in the Prayer-book 
than in the Articles.” But, as I submit, in all 
such cases the difficulty of the subscribing cl . 
man, if not altogether removed, is diminished by 
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the new form of subscription. At 

has to declare that all and every of the 
nine Articles is le to the Word of 
and also that he assents to all and everything in 
the Prayer-book, however wide may be the 
discrepancy between the two documents. In 
short, he has to say that he approves of every 
statement contained in two documents which, 
as he may think, are in some at 
variance with each other. In future he will 
only have to assent to each of the two docu- 
ments as a whole, and to acknowledge that 
the doctrine contained in them is (as 
a whole) agreeable to the Word of God; 
thus leaving himself at liberty to dissent from 
any statement contained in the one document 
which may seem to be controlled or corrected by 
a statement contained in the other. 

Your correspondent inquires what meaning 
the Royal Commissioners affix to the term 
‘*Word of God,” and regrets that they did not 
substitute for it some less ambiguous phrase. 
To me it seems that the ambiguity of which he 
complains is in favour of liberty ; inasmuch as 
it is competent for different persons to under- 
stand the undefined expression in any one of its 
different senses. 

A wish is expressed by ‘* H. B. W.” that some 
relaxation had been given in the requirement of 
strict conformity to the ritual ; forgetting that 
all such relaxation was excluded by the terms 
of the Royal Commission, which directed that 
only such alterations should be made in the 
existing forms of subscription as should be 
‘consistent with due security for the de- 
clared agreement of the clergy with the doc- 
trines of the Church and their conformity to 
its ritual.” By this condition, as your corre- 
spondent acknowledges, the commissioners were 
restrained from doing away with subscription 
altogether. For this reason the Dean of St. 
Paul’s proposal for abolishing subscription to 
the Articles could not be entertained ; and if a 
form of subscription was to be retained, I would 
ask your contributor what milder, more com- 
"emai oe more unexceptionable form could 

ave been devised, than that which the com- 
missioners have recommended ?—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 


t hie 


CLERICUS. 





“ UNHAPPY IRELAND.” 
To the Editor of Tue READER. . 


Sir,—Will you allow me to analyse the article 
of your reviewer on ‘‘ Unhappy Ireland” in your 
paper of the 13th inst. ? It 1s not quite so bad as 
most Anglo-Irish articles, but partakes of the 
same type. Your reviewer's description of Ire- 
land is ‘‘ poor, dirty, discontented, dangerous, 
clever, comical, combative, talkative, speaks 
with a brogue, is chiefly Popish,” &c., &c. 1 
will ask him, does he know why it isso? Does 
he know that in Queen Elizabeth’s time the clans 
were broken up, and the Irish people deprived of 
their natural rulers and directors, and that in 
their place they were given no proper laws? 
This subject is fully entered on in Dr. Todd’s 
‘* Life of St. Patrick,” therefore I shall refer him 
to it. I think he will find it in the last chapter, 
but I have not the book by me down here. 
Nearly a third part of Ireland belongs to English 
landlords or residents in England, and all the 
money coming out of those lands is spent in 
England ; and how do these landlords ma- 
nage their Irish properties? The following is 
the general way: We may say, for the sake 
of round numbers, that the property is 
worth 1,300/. a-year. Over this property an 
agent is appointed, who guarantees to give the 
landlord 100/. a-month, and nominally gets the 
odd 100/. for his trouble, but of course that 
would not pay him ; so he screws the utmost 
penny out of the lands, pays his 100/. a-month, 
and pockets what else he can make. He may be 
called an agent, but to speak in plain English, he 
is a ‘‘middle man,” the property being let to 
him for 100/. a-month. The tenants seldom or 
ever have leases, therefore they are quite at his 
mercy ; so that they can never ap decent or 
respectable, even if they can afford it, as a man 
that has a decent house must be rich, and there- 
fore he has his land too cheap, and his rents must 
be raised. But this is not all. Why do the land. 
lords break faith with their tenants ? There was 


a noble lord who had a large rh age in the 
south of Ireland (he is now be , and was 
said 

d, but 


lauded as being such a good man). 
he was one of the best landlords in 

what sort of an [Irish landlord was he? 
When et aatae were first granted to his 
ancestors, the original proprietors were not 
driven from the homes of their fathers, 















































































but were put under rent; and most unfor- 
tunately, as it afterwards turned out, the chief 
of . their was not removed by the 
new owner. y there lived for hundreds of 
years, until one of the lords came to Ireland, to 
visit his p , and was most hospitably re- 
ceived by the old chief. The noble lord made 
much of this poor old man, said he was the 
incipal person in the district, and insisted on 
Er sleeve taking the precedence of him, took 
him to London with himself, made much of him, 
and, in fact, turned the old chief's head. Of 
course, the pro , though large, was paying 
very little, as all the leases were of ancient date ; 
but the old chief persuaded all but one of these 
tenants to throw them up and to be put under 
new rents. A few were wise enough to get 
leases at the new rent, but most of them, among 
whom was the old chief, relied on the honowr of 
the lord. What was the old chief's reward? He 
died and left his place to his only child and her 
husband. The rent of his child’s lands was raised 
year after year, until at last they were ejected, 
and the old chief's daughter and _ son- 
in-law died in lodgi in a small fishing 
i a few years before the noble lord was 
called to his long rest. Why should this a 
ietor treat his English tenant well and his Lri 
? Ought not the Irish tenants to be contented 
and happy? This is one example of broken trust, 
but, u ppl , it is not the only one, as, unfor- 
tunately, the Lrish seem to think ‘‘that it is better 
to trust and be deceived than never to have 
trusted.” The generality of the ish ju 
the [rish by the specimens that settle in England ; 
but as the most of these are the scum of the 
educated and uneducated Irish, the opinion is not 
favourable ; but if Ireland now give land its 
scum, the English have given the Irish their 
scum at various times under Strongbow, James, 
Cromwell, and William ; but the Cromwellites’ 
and Williamites’ ill-gotten wealth did not thrive, 
as most of their descendants were swept away 
by the Encumbered Estates Court. 

These scum have greatly improved Ireland, and 
we ought to be thankful to the English for send- 
ing them.over ; they lived such quiet, peaceful 
lives, and never pandered to the vices of the 
people. In fact, the English tourists especially, 
never do anything of the kind ; they never try to 
make the carmen, boatmen, gamekeepers, Xc., 
whom they meet with, drink whiskey by the 
tumblerful ; nor they never throw money to every 
one they meet, trying to make the people a race 
of beggars. Oh no, they would not do such a 
on But to return to your reviewer. 

” with a brogue.” There is not a soul 
anywhere but in Ire that has a brogue—a 
Londoner always uses English, and so do 
all the natives of the different shires. ‘‘Is chiefly 
Papist. ” Does your reviewer know that a law, 
which I believe is not even now repealed, was 
passed in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, by which all 
clergymen of the Established Church were 
prevented from performing the service in Irish, 
and if their congregation did not know English, 
it was to be done in Latin, and that it was only 
a few years ago that the service was per- 
formed in Irish, while the Roman Catholics 
have always addressed their flocks in their native 
ae ut, of course, it was the fault of the 

ish ; they ought to have known either English 
or Latin. 

**A famous but very foggy ancient history.” 
The italics are mine. What ancient history in 
Europe, except perhaps that of Rome or Greece, 
can compare with the annals of the ‘‘ Four 
ee The « ] hostil 

** The sway of ~~ is no longer hostile.” 
a in ye “eenae, ut look at Say ee age 

-see the niggardly sums vo yearly for 
Ireland, while the Irish public rents are 
spent on England, and most of the pub- 
lie rents in England or Scotland. cot- 
land has a royal residence, and, therefore, is 
fashionable, and Irishmen spend their money 
there, while they neglect their own moors. Why 
have we not a royal residence? It is said the 
Irish are ‘‘ us,” therefore, to make them 
contented, the wealthy people—the men that 
have a stake in the country—are snubbed, and 
not allowed to form Volunteer corps, while 
yearly alot of the public money is spent on 

i the Militia, which consists of all the 
cads from every town and vi men that are 
not worth a y, and half of which went 
ready trained to fight the Federal battles. Let 
the respectable people be allowed to form Volun- 
teer corps, and give us a real naval dockyard, 
and not the sham one at Cork. 

The Irish rents are hi than those in Eng- 


land, must be so as as she has no manu- 
Po 8 for yada have them as long as 
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she has no economical fuel. She has lots of the 
raw material, if she knew how to use it ; therefore, 
one really wishes to benefit Ireland, let 

blic bounty be offered, payable to the man 
o invents a way for making a cheap and 
economical fuel out of her bogs. At present 
no one can try experiments, for, unfortunately, 
men of genius are always poor, and as they can- 
not work without money, they are at a stand 
still. It is also hard to get money, as Irish specu- 
lations have a bad name, not that they are 
naturally bad, but that the money which ought 
to have been spent on them has been squandered 
in London, where the directors sit, or the com- 
anies have been formed by jobbers, who never 
intended to work the company, but only tomake 
money of the shares, and the company had 
never been heard of in Ireland until it had 
failed.— Yours, 

G. H. K. 


if 
a 
Ww. 





SCANDAL-MONGERING JOURNALISTS. 
To the Editor of THe READER. 

Sir,—Will you permit me to call your atten- 
tion to a species of newspaper writing which is 
rapidly increasing, and which promises in time 
to lower the deservedly high character of English 
journalism to a condition as degraded as that 
which is occupied by the New York Herald ? 

We all know the ‘‘ London Correspondent ” of 
a provincial newspaper—the easy gentleman who 
describes with such grace and wit his interviews 
with every member of the Cabinet, and his own 
immense importance to the affairs of the nation; 
who tells slanderous little stories of public men, 
and deals out malicious inuendoes against the 
character of every woman whose name is unfor- 
tunately before the world ; who invents anec- 
dotes of the Royal Family, and patronizes the 
Princes and Princesses with such agreeable con- 
descension ; who talks of men of letters and 
position with the familiarity of a footman and 
the grammar of a housemaid ; and who finally 
would, if the journals in which he writes were 
not so utterly contemptible, have been kicked 
out from even his miserable trade, and left to 
console himself amongst the feeble scandals of 
his own invention. his person, until lately, 
was only to be met with in the provinces. Now, 
however, he is to be found in the wider fields of 
town, where he is even more detestable than in 
his native obscurity. Some journals, indeed, 
appear to find tittle-tattle so popular, that they 
not only keep a ‘‘ Lounger” or ‘‘Gossiper” 
to write twaddle about literary and general sub- 
jects, but they subsidise in addition some one 
connécted with the House of Commons to 
‘*‘ photograph” its interior: week by week. 
These productions usually appear under some 
such title as ‘‘Sketches in Parliament,” ‘‘ Life 
in the House of Commons,” ‘‘ From the Gallery,” 
or ‘* Behind the Bar.” The style in which they 
are written leads, however, to the impression 
that they are the handiwork of some waiter in 
the tea-room or doorkeeper of the house, who 
beguiles a too abundant leisure by the produc- 
tion of ‘‘copy.” Slang, personality, and the 
most utter snobbishness abound in these articles. 
The Conservative members are the chief marks 
for ridicule, though a few of the Liberal party 
are occasionally severely handled. I quote a 
paragraph from one of these papers, which is a 
very fair specimen of the whole article, and pro- 
bably few who read it will hesitate to say that 
such writing is a disgrace to journalism. 
Describing the scene in the House at the time of 
the debate on the third reading of Mr. Villiers’s 
Union Chargeability Bill, the writer says, under 
the sub-title ‘‘ Henley Angry ” :— 

**When Mr. Villiers had finished, up jumped 
the member for Oxfordshire, boiling with indig- 
nation, which he had the utmost difficulty in 
keeping within Parliamentary bounds, to reply— 
nay, he scarcely kept his choler within Parlia- 
mentary limits—for twice he emphatically, and 

ily, and without cireumlocution, declared 
that something which the President of the Poor- 
law Board had _ was oes! for which he 
had to be somewhat sharply pulled up by Mr. 
Charles Gilpin, and at this point we aah ex- 
pected that Mr. Speaker would rise to our 
venerable old friend to order, and administer due 
rebuke for his intemperate language. For- 
tunately, however, Mr. Henley was spared this 
disgrace ; escaped it by promptly recalling—or 
rather, perhaps, we should say, softening down 
—the pte can unparliamentary words. After 
this the right hon. tleman cooled down, and, 
considering the difficulties which he had to en- 


counter, delivered a reasonably reply to 
the speech of Mr. Villiers. Geol cldmeat it 
was not a pleasant thing to see him thus un- 
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ceremoniously handled. But Mr. Henley cer- 
tainly brought all this upon himself.” 

Few reasonable people, after reading a couple 
of columns of matter such as this, will say that 
such writing is not open to severe reprehension, 
as being foolish, flippant, and vulgar, and as 
degrading to the character of a respectable news- 
paper. The advocates of the abolition of the 
paper duty were loud in their praises of a cheap 

ress, and prophesied all manner of good as the 
inevitable result of untaxed journalism. The 
public were to be educated, their tastes elevated 
and refined, their morals purged, and their in- 
telligence increased. Instead of such a result, 
it is to this complexion that we have come. The 
cheap journals began the publication of this kind 
of matter, and the dearer papers, not to be out- 
done, have followed in their wake. It will, of 
course, be answered that the public are to blame 
in this matter, and not the journals which supply 
them with the pabulum they demand. Such a 
defence is, however, inadmissible, since the very 
journals which contain the largest infusion of 
this scandalising element are those in whose 
columns are to be found the most frequent and 
enthusiastic laudations of the power of the press 
for good. From their leading articles, it might 
be imagined that the sole object of the paper was 
the benefit of the human race. From the co- 
lumns of general news, it is obvious that the 
only end attained is the acquisition of money by 
the proprietors, who pander thus to the most 
vulgar tastes of the lowest class of their readers. 
—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, H. 

May 27, 1865. 





EDGAR POE’S ‘* RAVEN.” 
To the Editor of Tue READER. 

Sir,—Some months since a friend called my 
attention to a paragraph which appeared in one 
of thenewspapers, stating, onthe authority of Mr. 
Lang, the Eastern traveller, that Poe’s ‘‘ Raven” 
was neither more nor less than a plagiarism from 
the Persian. I ridiculed the idea at the time, but 
did not read the paragraph referred to. On 
opening a volume of Poe’s works yesterday, I 
found the paragraph between some of the leaves, 
where it had been placed by my friend. It is as 
follows :— 

The London correspondent of The Western 
Morning News says: ‘‘ Speaking of poetry 
recalls a very singular circumstance that has 
recently been talked about, and which is probably 
new to most readers. Every one has read or 
heard that wonderful poem of Ed Poe’s— 
‘The Raven’—and probably most of those who 
have read it know also of the very singular essa 
in which the poet explains the manner in whic 
the poem was composed. He tells them how he 
came to make choice of the particular metre, how 
the burden suggested itself to his mind, how the 
last verse was written first, and the others to 
lead gradually up to it, with a variety of 
minute and particular details all tending to show 
its originality. The whole of this essay turns out 
to be as ingenious a fiction as any of the ‘ tales 
of mystery ’ with which it is usually bound up. 
Poe’s sole accomplishment was a minute and 
accurate acquaintance with Oriental languages, 
and this he turned to account by translating 
almost literally the poem of ‘ The Raven’ from 
the Persian. The translation is so minute and 
accurate, that even the cadence is preserved 
throughout, while the curiousrepetition of rhymes 
by which it is distinguished is equally -charac- 
teristic of the work of the Persian poet. Asa 
singular specimen of a literary imposture, sucha 
matter as this deserves notice. The discovery is 
due to the well-known Eastern traveller, Mr. 
Lang, formerly of the Bombay service, and has 
since been corroborated, I hear, by some of the 
most celebrated Orientalists in England.” 

If our ‘‘ London Correspondent’s ” information 
is not more accurate respecting Mr. Lang’s sup- 
posed discovery than it appears to be with regard 
to Poe, I need not trouble myself any further in 
the matter. We know that Poe did not write 
the last stanza first, and also that ‘‘ his sole ac- 
complishment ” was not ‘‘ a minute and accurate 
acquaintance with Oriental languages.” In fact, I 
never before heard that it was ever one of the 
unhappy man’s numerous acccomplishments. 1 
think it is due to his memory, however, to set the 
matter at rest. We do not know the nameless 
correspondent, but we do know that there is such 
a person as Mr. Lang, and if he has really made 
such a startling discovery, he can say so for him- 
self, and if not, a word of denial would not cost 
him much either in time or labour. At all events, 
some one of the ‘‘most celebrated Orientalists in 
England” can surely testify on the subject.— 
Yours, &c., Joun H. Leecu. 

May 29, 1865. 
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SCIENCE, 


VEGETABLE HYBRIDS.* 


S° much was done a hundred years ago by 
Kélreuter, and more recently by Gartner, 
towards the knowledge of vegetable hybrids, 
that little comparatively seemed to be left 
for modern research. Naudin, however, of 
whose latest observations we gave a report 
a few weeks since, has made some valuable con- 
tributions on the subject, and Wichura, who 
seems to have been unacquainted with Naudin’s 
Prize Essay, has presented us with a mass of 
valuable information in the treatise before us, 
im part corroboratory of former observations, and 
in part teeming either with original matter or 
suggestive of future investigation. 

By a happy thought, he chose the genus Salix, 
which abounds in natural hybrids, and which 
aftords peculiar facilities for verifying artificially 
what takes place naturally, and which is less 
exposed than many other genera to error arising 
from inadvertence or want of dexterous manipu- 
lation. Wimmer had already asserted that a 
great part of European willows were hybrids, 
and his collection of the genus at Breslau afforded 
Wichura an opportunity of testing at the same 
time the correctness of his observation, and 
studying the general subject of hybridism in 
detail. 

As regards the former question, he arrived at 
the conviction that for thirty-four pure species 
there are thirty-two spontaneous hybrids, which, 
again, by intercrossing, have yielded sixty-six 
known binary hybrids. These, however, are 
not produced indiscriminately in every locality. 
Intermediate forms always occur in the neigh- 
bourhood of the plants from which they are de- 
rived. As regards the number of individuals, cir- 
cumstances are in reality unfavourable to their 
spreading. The mother-pollen, or that of the 
hybrid’s ancestors, is more readily received than 
its own ; and if the plants are in a position to 
be self-impregnated, the potency of the pollen 
and of the plants themselves diminishes year by 
year ; females are produced in greater numbers 
than males ; some hybrids have sterile ovaries, 
though not sterile pollen, while others ripen only 
a few seeds, and those not so perfect as the seeds 
of pure species ; while in those cases where vege- 
tation is lens vigorous, the plants are lost in the 
Darwinian struggle for life. 

Again, where the plants are shaded, the pollen 
of strange species is not so readily transported, 
while, on the contrary, in open places, as the 
pebbly banks of rivers, where there are not the 
same impediments, hybrids of various degrees 
occasionally abound. In confirmation of this 
view, we may remark that we were peculiarly 
struck, three years since, on the exposed shingly 
margins of the Dee, in Aberdeenshire, with the 
immense variety of forms, insomuch that it 
seemed at first sight almost a hopeless task to 
bring anything like order out of the confused 
mass. 

As willows are essentially dicecious, it is 
extremely easy to isolate the shoots perfectly, 
by means of cylindrical tarlatan bags, which 
«an be made perfectly impervious to strange 
pollen by some simple fastening at either 
end, while no delicate handling is needful 
for the extirpation of the stamens, a process 
which cannot be effected without some injury 
to the flowers, which may ibly affect their 
health, or at any rate will place them in an 
abnormal condition. As soon as the ovaries are 
set, and the influence of strange pollen is no 
longer formidable, the bags are removed, and 
the plant is in a perfectly natural condition. 
Willows, moreover, present another facility for 
experiment, from the fact that their pollen may be 
preserved for some reasonable time before it isused 
without losing its vitality, and indeed longer b 
some days than the ripe seeds themselves, whic 
germinate very rapidly, the epispore bei 
extremely thin, and the embryo already char, 
with chlorophyll. This is another peculiarity in 
favour of the choice of the genus, as the young 
plants make shoots under favourable circum- 
stances two or three feet in length within the 
year, and sometimes, though rarely, produce 
catkins, while the appearance of blossoms is 
seldom delayed beyond the third year. In some 
cases, as in hybrid pears, seven years at least 
must before the result of hybridizing can 
be fully ascertained. } 

Wichura has confirmed most of the received 
facts ing hybrids, of their different 
degrees of fertility and constitutional strength, 


* Die Bastardbefruchtung im Planzenreich, &c. 
Max Wichura. (Breslau: E. Morgenstern. 1865.) 
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the appetency of pure plants for their own 
rather than for pollen, the tendency of 
fertile hybrids to produce, when tamed. 
numerous varieties, besides a number of detached 
facts ; he does not, however, confirm the obser- 
vations of others respecting reversions, and 
believes that those recorded by Gartner are due 
to the accidental access of ancestral llen, 
while one of our best authorities on ot sub- 
jects is inclined to think that the uent in- 
stances of reversion observed by Naudin, of 
which Wichura was not aware, may have arisen 
from the plants being cultivated, and not in a 
state of nature. 

When a hybrid is treated with its own pollen 
at the same time with that of one of its parents, 
it prefers the latter, and, it is said, even that of 
some congener, a fact which Wichura has not 
been able to confirm. Kélreuter obtained triple 
hybrids, and Girtner quadruple, but Wichura 
has raised quinary and senary hybrids, and he 
believes that some of a higher order may be ob- 
tained, though from increasing weakness of con- 
stitution, both in the plants themselves and in 
the organs of fructification, there is a limit 
beyond which intercrossing is no longer possible. 
Even senary hybrids at present have perished 
without producing perfect fruit. Complicated 
hybrids, moreover, amongst willows are pro- 
duced naturally as well as artificially. Wichura 
has not been able to decide whether willows 
which refuse binary union will impregnate a 
binary hybrid, as Giirtner observed in the genus 
Nicotiana*. 

Hybrids in general are not as fertile as true 
species, but there are gradations of sterility as 
regards number of seeds, imperfection of con- 
stitution, weakness of vegetation, or, where 
plants are over luxuriant, of reproduction, be- 
sides different degrees of potency in the pollen. 
The condition of the organs of fructification in 
an early stage has been too little attended to. 
Even Naudin has done but little in this direction. 
As regards the female organs, we are not aware 
that any one has yet compared the condition of 
the embryosac or the development of the embryo 
in hybrids comparatively with those of pure 
plants. Professor Henslow’s paper on a hybrid 
Digitalis, which now dates back thirty years or 
more, may be considered as a model for such in- 
vestigations, if we make allowance for the state 
of our knowledge of vegetable embryology at the 
time when it was written. 

Wichura has, however, carefully examined 
the anthers of pure and hybrid willows in 
different stages, a matter which is facilitated by 
the fact that their contents readily squeeze out 
under the pressure of a piece of microscopic 
glass, when placed on the stage of the micro- 
scope. The part which relates to this seems to 
us to be one of the most valuable in the paper. 

Few pure willows have irregular pollen 
grains, but in hybrids all sorts of irregularities 
occur in their form and relative size, the number 
of perfect grains produced from the quaternary 
mother ae the condition of their contents, 
and, in consequence, of their fertility. The 
number of grains capable of developing pollen 
tubes is smaller, and their potency in general 
weaker. As hybrids intermingle the pollen 

dually gets worse, while in different indivi- 

uals of the same generation its potency and 
condition are equal. The less closely related 
the parents, the more irregular the pollen ; and 
the greater the number of species intermingled, 
the greater the anomaly. As far as has n 
observed, the same may be said of the female 
organs, though their physiology has not been 
so deeply studied. Luxuriant growth in willow 
hybrids is certainly not the rule, though even in 
a senary hybrid, which produced a catkin in ten 
months, the vigour was remarkable. see ge 
there is a defective development, while the 
relation of the sexes is modified. 

At the conclusion of his treatise Wichura ven- 
tures to propose certain hypotheses as to the 
nature of hybrids, which are to be considered 
rather as suggestive and matter for fresh exami- 
nation than proof. “ 

Supposing each pure ies to be accommo- 
dated MD the divdatendy- which suit it best, 
and which enable it to maintain its place in the 
struggle for existence, when two are combined 
of different though closely-related character, 
there will be a proportionate degree of disaccom- 
modation, which unfits them for their position, 
and e them sooner or later to destruction. 
Were a hybrid between a fish and a bird a 
in consequence of its imperfect fins and feathers, 





* Nicotiana glutinosa, which would not combine with N. 
senien. was fertilized by a hybrid between NV. paniculata 
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it could neither swim in the water nor fly in the 
air, and so will it be a. secre. with all 
hybrids whatsoever. The more species are in- 
termingled, the ter, in consequence, will be 
the disaccommodation, and the more they will 
contain within themselves the seeds of decay. 
Hybrids of nearly-related species will be lik y 
to be more perfect than those of species whi 
are more distant, especially as i ity and 
failure of potency in the poJlen increases as more 
species are combined. Only such species, there- 
fore, will be likely to intermingle, or, indeed, 
can do so, which possess in common pro- 
portionally numerous ngage sing and agree in 
many conditions of life; for every species re- 
quires all the peculiarities with which it is fur- 
nished to maintain itself in certain vital ele- 
ments.* The increasing sterility of hybrids, 
when fertilized with their own pollen, depends 
upon the seeds of disease being propagated con- 
stantly, and the diseased condition constantl 
aggravated, by the union of individuals in whi 
the same weakness exists, a proposition which 
agrees exactly with Darwin’s views of inter- 
breeding causing sterility in successive genera 
tions, thou h, perhaps, there is a greater 
rapidity of deterioration in the one view than 
the other. 

Finally, plants of other genera which have a 
tendency to vary have often irregular pollen, one 

ain having greater potency than another, and 
poly from the unequal action of the grains, 
varieties are produced. Cultivated plants, like 
hybrids, are in a state of disaccommodation. The 
nature, indeed, of beasts and plants, like that of 
hybrids, has a tendency to vary so soon as they 
are removed in any way from that position for 
which they are i grog adapted, for imperfect 
accommodation of an organism induces an in- 
creased tendency to variation. 

The above is but a slight sketch of this 
valuable treatise, which should be carefully 
studied by every one who is interested in the 
subject. We are sorry that the different anoma- 
lies in pollen grains are not represented, for 
nothing can be better than the beautiful nature- 
prints which illustrate the senary hybrids. 


WHAT IS A NEBULA? 


HAT a vast progress has recently been made 
towards answering this and other equally 
momentous questions ! Ten years ago the light of 
the sun even travelled no farther than ourretinas, 
and all was mystery and mental darkness ; but 
at the present time, although the riddle of the 
sun is not quite solved, the coming day has 
more than dawned upon our minds, and stars 
and nebula are also rising on our inner horizons. 
We have already chronicled much of this pro- 
gress, but the report of Mr. Huggins’ lecture at 
the Royal Institution on the 1 ult., which 
we have just received, leads us to return to it, 
as it enables us to lay before our readers the 
latest conclusions to which his observations have 
led him. These are as follows :— 

1. The light from the nebulz emanates from 
intensely heated matter existing in the state 
of gas. This conclusion is corroborated by 
the great feebleness which distinguishes the 
light from the nebulz. A circular portion of the 
sun’s disk subtending 1’ would give a light equal 
to 780 full moons, yet many of the nebula, 
though they subtend a much larger angle, are 
invisible to the naked eye.t Upon the earth, 
luminous gas emits a light which is inferior in 
splendour to incandescent solid matter. 

2. If these —— light fre 4 _are 
luminous throughout, the li from the portions 
of gas beyond ‘the surface visible to us would 
be in a great measure extinguished by the ab- 
sorption of the gas through which it would have 
to pass. These nebulz would, therefore, 

resent to us little more than a /wminous surface. 
This consideration may assist in —_e 
— apparent forms of some of neb 

3. It is probable that two of the constituents 
of these nebule are the elements, hy en and 
nitrogen, unless the absence of the other lines of 
the spectrum of nitrogen indicates a form of 
matter more elementary than nitrogen. The 
third gaseous substance is at present unrecog- 
nized. 

4. The uniformity and extreme simplicity of 
the spectra of all these nebule oppose the 
opinion that this gaseous matter a the 
‘‘nebulous fluid” suggested by Wiliam 
Herschel, out of which stars are elaborated by a 





* Hybrids, however, are formed between species of very 
climates. C.D. 


See “Outlines of Astronomy,” by Sir John F. W.Her- 
Pig 616. 7th edition ad 
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process of subsidence and condensation. Insuch 
a primordial fluid all the elements ey into 
the composition of the stars should be found. 
If these existed in these nebulx, the spectra of 
their light would be as crowded with bright lines 
as the stellar spectra are with dark lines. 

The supposition can scarcely be entertained 
that the three bright lines indicate a more 

i and simple condition of matter; for 
fhen, ? the process of elaboration into stars be 
now taking place, we should expect to find in 
some of the nebul, or in some s of them, a 
more advanced state towards the formation of 
the separate elements of which we now know 
the stars to consist. Such an advance would 
be indicated by an increased number of 
bright lines. It is difficult to suppose that 
the excessively high temperature of the nebulz 
keeps in check affinities by which, if unre- 
strained, the formation of the elements would 
take place ; for in some of the nebulz a nucleus 
exists, which from its continuous spectrum, its 
greater brightness, and apparent separation from 
the surrounding we must regard as contain- 
ing solid or liquid matter. At a temperature at 
which matter can become liquid or solid (though 
from peculiar conditions that temperature may 
be a very exalted one) we cannot suppose the 
formation of the chemical elements to be 
restrained by excessive heat. 

5. Ap ive formation of some character 
is Rodan by the presence of more condensed 
at a and in some nebule, of a nucleus. 

ebulz which give a continuous spectrum, and 
yet show but little indication of resolvability, 
such as the t nebula in Andromeda, are not 
necessarily clusters of stars. They may be 

us nebulz, which by the loss of heat or the 
influence of other forces have become crowded 
with portions of matter in a more condensed and 
opaque condition. 

6. If the observations of Lord Rosse, Professor 
Bond, and others, are accepted in favour of the 
partial resolution of the annular nebula in Lyra, 
and the t nebula in Orion into discrete 
bright points, these nebule must be regarded 
not as simple masses of gas, but as systems 
formed by the gation of gaseous masses. Is 
it possible that the permanence of general form 
of these nebule may be maintained by the 
motions of these separate masses ? 

7. The opinion of the enormous distance of 
the nebulz from our system, since it’ has been 
founded upon the supposed extent of remoteness 
at which stars of considerable brightness would 
cease to be separately visible in our telescopes, 
has no longer any foundation on which to rest, 
in reference at least to those of the nee 

ive a spectrum of bright lines. It may be that 
Si of these are ach tens distant from us than 
the brighter stars. 

8. As far as the speaker’s observations extend, 
they ame to be in favour of the opinion that 
these nebule are gaseous systems possessing a 
structure and a purpose in relation to the uni- 
verse altogether distinct from the great cosmical 
masses to which the sun and the fixed stars be- 


long. 

ott will be seen that Mr. Huggins, who re- 
marked, at the end of his lecture, that slow 
and laborious accumulation of facts will more 
advance us than will brilliant speculations, 
has been led by facts to conclusions the very 
opposite to those which speculation would 
have predicted. Speculation would have looked 
upon nebule as sun-germs—as composed of the 
very matter of which Faye has so recently 
stated the interior of our own sun to be still 
com The faint glimmer of one of those 
eloquent lines here, three there, four elsewhere, 
a faint, continuous, spectrum, with bright lines in 
one place, and a well-defined, continuous ——— 
in another, would, taking the relatively insig- 
nificant optical means employed into considera- 
tion, have been held to bridge over the gap 
between star and nebula as successfully as we 
have now bridged over that which once separated 
sun and star. 





SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


THE annual visitation of the Royal Observa- 
takes place to-day (Saturday) at three 
o'clock P.M. 
Tue degree of LL.D. was, on Tuesday last, 
conferred _~— Professor Tyndall, by the 
University of Cambridge. 


M. PLANTAMOUR has just been elected a cor- 
respondent in the Astronomical Section of the 
of Sciences. The candidates in the 

second rank were, with the ion of M. 
Plantamour, the same as those ted at the 








last vacancy. Mr. W. De La Rue, although we 
were much surprised to find his name was not 
on the list of candidates, received 3 votes, Pro- 
fessor Challis 3, M. de Gasparis 1, and the 
successful candidate, 37. 

M. Criavustvus, of Zurich, has been nominated 
in the first rank as a correspondent in the 
Mechanical Section of the Academy of Sciences. 
The candidates in the second rank are in 
alphabetical order, Mr. Mocquorn Rankine, 
Professor William Thomson, M. Jules Weiss- 
bach, Rev. R. Willis, and M. Zenner. 

Dr. Epwarp SMITH, so well known from his 
works on dietary and sanitary reform, has just 
been appointed Inspector of Poor-law, by the 
President of the Poor-law Board. 

Dr. ScHNEPP, in the Comptes Rendus, has sug- 
gested a new, and it is said successful, treatment 
of pulmonary complaints, from a cough to a con- 
sumption. His remedy is an intoxicating drink 
called galazyme, prepared from asses’ milk. The 
idea of this preparation arose from the general 
belief that consumption is unknown among the 
nomadic inhabitants of the steppes of Russia, 
who are in the habit of drinking kumis, or fer- 
mented mares’ milk. 

THE Société d Encouragement pour [Industrie 
Nationale offers a prize of 1,500f. for the dis- 
covery of an indestructible writing ink which 
will not corrode steel pens. 

AMAUROSIS caused by excessive tobacco- 
smoking forms the subject of a paper by Dr. 
Sichel in a recent number of the Annales 
@ Oculistique. This was, we believe, first noticed 
by Mackenzie, and although Dr. Sichel at 
one time doubted its existence, twenty - eight 
years’ observation has convinced him that the 
occurrence of amaurosis from this cause is no 
less frequent than that following the abuse of 
spirituous liquors. ‘‘ Few persons,” he says, 
‘*can continue to consume daily more than twenty 
grammes of tobacco without their vision or 
memory becoming impaired.” He cites a case in 
which a man about forty years of age entirely 
lost his sight by the excessive use of tobacco, He 
was, however, completely cured by adopting a 
mild antiphlogistic and deprivative treatment. 
The fumes of tobacco appear to act on the brain 
and on the origin of the optic nerves, thus pro- 
ducing passive chronic congestion, not very in- 
tense, but persistent and very obstinate. ‘‘ There 
are many smokers,” says Dr. Sichel, ‘‘ who 
may resist these effects for a long time, and the 
same can be said of the action of other narcotics— 
for example, opium, large doses of which 
are often taken, apparently without any 
injurious effect, by those who have accus- 
tomed themselves gradually to its use.” 
The rnicious consequences, though slow 
in manifesting themselves, are, however, none the 
less certain. If we remember rightly, amaurosis 
did not form a count in M. Jolly’s bill of indict- 
ment against tobacco-smoking, presented to the 
Paris Academy of Medicine, and of which we 
gave an account in THe Reaper of April 1 of 
the present year. 


A VIOLENT hailstorm, which took place on 
May 7th, and was felt most severely in the French 
valley of the Escaut, has been described by M. 
Lermoyez in a recent number of the Comptes 
Rendus. At one place hailstones fell of the 
size of a musket ball, and in the neigh- 
bourhood they were as large as a pigeon’s, 
and even as a hen’s egg. The latter, how- 
ever, proved to be an agglomeration of smaller 
hailstones. The enormous quantity of hail 
which fell is most surprising. A space 462 
metres long and twenty metres wide was covered 
with hailstones, in some places to the depth of 
five metres. A compact mass was thus formed 
containing more than 40,000 cubic metres of ice, 
and constituting a glacier upon which one could 
walk without r. Another place was covered 
with 600,000 cubic metres of hailstones, which 
had not melted a week after their fall. The de- 
struction produced by the hail has been very 
great. The crops have been cut to pieces, and 
more serious damage done than by any previous 
storm. 

Tue Chemical News states that a M. Pelon 
has invented a new heating apparatus, adapted 
to the warming of railway carriages, and called 
a ‘*heat-generator.” It consists of a cone of 
wood, which is covered with hemp, and which is 
made to revolve with great speed within a hollow 
cone of copper. These are enclosed in a metallic 
vessel, through which air is and, be- 
coming heated in the passage, is then conveyed 
to the carriage. The inventor proposes to p 
a generator outside each carriage ; motion will 
be given to the wooden cone by one of the axles 
of the carriage ; and the heated air will be ad- 





mitted to the vehicle by an arrangement under 
the control of the passengers. Pending more 
extended trials, the inventor exhibits a little 
machine, which keeps chocolate hot. The 
‘*heat-generator” is, indeed, in actual use at 
Paris, and seems to be really efficacious. The 
machine is turned by a force equal only to 
about the twentieth of a horse-power, but, after 
rotating for about eight or ten minutes, the air 
escaping from the apparatus was found to have 
attained a temperature of 70° C. 








PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES, 





PARIS. 

ACADEMY OF ScrENCES.—May 22.—M. Bec- 
querel, senior, communicated a memoir ‘‘On 
Forests and their Influence on Climate.” This 
valuable paper follows that on the production 
and consumption of wheat which was read by 
the author on the 10th of April last. The first 
part of the present memoir reviews the deforest- 
ing effect of civilization, whilst the second 
part examines the influence of forests upon 
climate. The influence which they possess is 
extremely complex, depending on—l, the size 
of the forests; 2, the height of the trees and 
their nature, whether deciduous or not ; 3, the 
power of evaporation from their leaves ; 4, the 
property which they possess in common with 
other bodies of heating or chilling the air ; 5, 
the nature and physical state of the ground and 
of the subsoil. This last division is one of the 
most important, as it affects the supply and dis- 
tribution of streams. In plates annexed to this 
paper M. Becquerel has graphically shown the 
population from 1801 to 1861, and the amount of 
wood and charcoal consumed in Paris from 1800 
to 1864. Great Britain, the author remarks, has 
only two per cent. of forest land, Spain three 
per cent., whilst France has 16°7 per cent. He 
states in conclusion that the climate of a coun- 
try can be improved by cultivating the land, 
draining marshy districts, and planting trees on 
mountains and on all ground not used for agri- 
cultural purposes. 

A memoir was presented by M. Allegret ‘‘ On 
the Acceleration of the Mean Movement of the 
Moon.” M. Mallard sent a note ‘‘ On a Mag- 
netic Rock Found in the Department of the 
Puy de Dome.” A communication was made 
by M. Pissis ‘On the Volcanoes and the 
Recent Strata of Chili.” A paper was contri- 
buted by M. Jaillard ‘‘On Some Derivatives of 
Toluidine.” ‘‘The Action of Chromic Acid upon 
Aniline” formed the subject of a note by M. 
Delvaux. M. Civiale read his yearly account 
‘**Of the Treatment of Cases of Calculous during 
the Years 1863 and 1864.” The number of cases 
the author has treated during these years was 
122, 7 women and 115 men ; 90 were submitted 
to lithotrity, and 9 to lithotomy; in the 23 
remaining cases there was no operation. This 
paper is chiefly occupied with some practical 
remarks on the contraction of the uretha in 
those suffering from calculous. 

The mathematical papers were ‘‘On the Number 
of the Solutions in Elementary Questions Relat- 
ing to Surfaces of the Second D ” by M. 
Housel. ‘‘ Problem of a Tangent Circle to 
Three Given Cireles, and of a Tangent Sphere to 
Four Given Spheres,” by M. Barbier. ‘‘ On 
Curvital Functiens,” by M. Gavani. ‘‘ On the 
Diameters of Lines and of Surfaces in General, 
with numerous Applications to Lines and to 
Surfaces of the Second Order,” by P. le Cointe. 
‘** Determination of the Critical Point where 
the Convergence of Taylor’s Series is Limited,” 
by M. Marie. 








REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 





Royat Socrety.—April 27.—‘‘ Notes of Re- 
searches on the Acids of the Lactic Series.— 
No. V. Action of Zine upon a Mixture of Ethyl 
Oxalate and Amy] Iodide.” By Professor Frank- 
land, F.R.S., and Mr. B. F. Duppa. 

When a mixture of .equivalent proportions of 
ethyl oxalate and amy] iodide was digested with 

anulated zinc at 70° C., the zinc was found to 

gradually dissolved, while much hydride of 
amyl and amylene were given off. The mixture 
finally assumed a viscous or semi-solid condition, 
and when treated with water, produced a further 
quantity of hydride of amyl, which distilled off 
at a gentle heat. On the subsequent application 
of a higher temperature, water, accompanied by 
amylic alcohol, amyl iodide, and an ethereal 
liquid, distilled over, the three latter forming a 
mixture, which, by fractional distillation, was 
divided into three sections, A, B, and ©. By 
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repeated fractional distillation, the larger portion 
of the section A was obtained at the nearly fixed 
boiling-point of 203° C. This liquid was sub- 
mi to analysis, and yielded numbers closely 
corresponding with the formula Cy His O3, This 
body was ethylic amylohydroxalate, or oxalic 
ether in which one atom of oxygen was replaced 
by one atom of amyl and one of hydrogen. This 
substance also stands in very close relation to 
lactic ether; for if the atom of methyl in lactic 
ether be replaced by amyl, ethylic amylohydrox- 
alate is produced. Ethylic amylohydroxalate 
was a somewhat oily, transparent, and slightly 
straw-coloured liquid of specific gravity ‘9449 at 
13° C., possessing a pleasant aromatic odour and 
a burning taste. It boils at 203° C., and has a 
vapour-density of 5°47. 

Section B, after careful rectification, gave 
a product boiling at 224-225°, and vielded 


on analysis results agreeing with the for- 
mula Cy Hee Os, The authors view this 
ether as ethylic ethyl - amylhydroxalate, 


analogous in constitution to Wurtz’s ethylic 
ethyl lactate. Ethylic ethyl - amylhydroxa- 
late was a straw-coloured oily liquid, possess- 
ing an aromatic but somewhat amylic odour 
and a burning taste. Its specific gravity was 
found to be ‘9399 at 13°C. It boils between 
224° and 225° C. A determination of the sp. 
gr. of its vapour by Gay-Lussac’s method, gave 
the number 6°29, the above formula requiring 
6°92. 

Section C of the oily product, boiling 
about 262° C., was next submitted to investiga- 
tion. It gave results on analysis agreeing well 
with the formula Cy; Hes Os, The body was, 
therefore, ethylic diamyloxalate, the normal homo- 
logue of leucic ether. Ethylic diamyloxalate 
closely resembled the two foregoing ethers 
in its appearance and properties. It was, how- 
ever, a thicker oil, and flowed less readily, having 
the lowest specific gravity of any ether belonging 
to this series, its density at 13° C: being only 
9137. A comparison of the specific gravities of 
all the ethers of this series showed that they 
generally increase inversely as their atomic 
weights. The authors have likewise prepared 
the acids corresponding to the three ethers above- 
mentioned, and describe the mode of preparation 
and the properties of these acids. The paper 
concludes with Notes vi. and vii. in these re- 
searches, one being on the action of zinc upon 
amylic oxalate and ethylic iodide, and the other 
on the action of the same body upon a mixture 
of amyl oxalate and amy] iodide. 

A second paper, by the same authors, was 
then read: ‘‘Notes of Synthetical Researches 
on Ethers.—No. I. Synthesis of Butyric and 
Caproic Ethers from Acetic Ether.” 

For some time past the authors have been 
engaged in the study of the consecutive action 
of sodium and the iodides of methyl and ethyl 
upon acetic ether. When iodide of methyl is 
used, the chief products of the reaction are two 
ethereal bodies, which are decomposed, even 
in the cold, by baryta-water, yielding barium 
carbonate, alcohol, and two new ethereal liquids 
having formule which may be thus written :— 


Cs O and Us O. 


The authors have also obtained correspond- 
ing results by the employment of iodide of 
ethyl in place of iodide of methyl, and are 
now occupied in the preparation of a paper 
containing the details of this investigation, 
which they hope very soon to lay before 
the Royal Society. The results contained 
in the present communication are so important, 
that we hope to give a more extended notice of 
both papers when the completed investigation 
has been published. 





GrontocicAL Socrery.—May 24.—Dr._ E. 
Meryon, V.P., in the chair. Messrs. J. P. 
Baker, Wolverhampton ; G. W. Clive, 38, 


Albemarle Street, Piccadilly ; J. C. Crawford, 
Wellington, New Zealand; T. H. Hughes, of 
the Geological Survey of India; and ©. O. G. 
Napier, of Bristol, were elected Fellows. The 
following communications were read :— 

1. ‘* Additional Observations on the Raised 
Beach of Sangatte, with reference to the date of 
the English Channel, and the presence of Loess 
in the Cliff-section.” By Mr. J. Prestwich, F.R.S. 

In his paper on the loess and quaternary beds 
of the North of France and South-east of Eng- 
land, Mr. Prestwich expressed an opinion that 
the break in the land between France and Eng- 
land was not the result of the last geological 
change, but that the channel existed at the 
mat § of the formation of the low-level gravels 
of the Somme and Thames valleys, and probably 
at that of the high-level gravels. During a 





recent visit to the Sangatte Raised Beach, the 
author recognized fragments of chert in the 
shingle and associated sands, which he inferred 
were derived from the Lower Cretaceous strata ; 
associated with them were fragments from the 
oolitic series of the Boulonnais, and two pebbles 
of red granite, probably from the Cotentin. 
These facts seemed to the author to add much 
probability to the existence of a channel open to 
the westward, and extending between France 
and England, anterior to the low and possibly to 
the high-level valley-gravel period. Above the 
raised beach occurs a mass of chalk and flint- 
rubble, with beds of loam, from twenty to 
eighty feet thick, and containing land-shells. 
Mr. Prestwich considered this accumulation 
analogous to the loess, which it resembles in 
general character, while the shells found in it 
belong to species common in that deposit. 

2. ‘*On the Superficial Deposits of the Valley 
of the Medway, with Remarks on the Denuda- 
tion of the Weald.” By Mr. C. Le Neve Foster 
and Mr. W. Topley, of the Geological Survey of 
Great Britain. 

In the first part of the paper, the authors gave 
a description of the superficial deposits of the 
valley of the Medway. They showed that 
deposits of river-gravel and brick-earth (loess) 
occur at various heights up to 300 feet above the 
level of the river. A detailed account was given 
of the ‘‘ pipes ” at Maidstone, where brick-earth 
(loess), containing land and freshwater shells and 
mammalian remains, has been let down into deep 
cavities in the Kentish Rag, probably by the 
gradual dissolving away of the limestone by the 
action of rain-water containing carbonic acid. 
Several interesting cases of disturbed gravel were 
mentioned. 

The second part of the paper was intended 
mainly to show what light is thrown upon the 
theory of the denudation of the Weald by a 
study of the superficial deposits. After a brief 
account of previous theories, with objections to 
the theory of fracture and the marine theory, the 
authors endeavoured to prove that the gravel 
and brick-earth (loess) occurring at a very great 
height above the level of the Medway, are old 
alluvia of that river. If this point be granted, 
it follows that so large a denudation has been 
effected by atmospheric agencies—i.e., rain and 
rivers—that, in the opinion of the authors, there 
will be little difficulty in supposing the present 
inequalities of surface in the Weald to have been 
produced by these agents acting on a compara- 
tively plane surface of marine denudation. A 
discussion as to the origin of Escarpments then 
followed. The authors considered that the 
Escarpments of the Chalk and Lower Greensand 
which surround the Weald are not sea-cliffs, but 
are due to the difference of waste of the hard 
and soft formations under atmospheric denuda- 
tion. 

CnuemicaL Socrery.—May 18.—Dr. W. A. 
Miller, F.R.S., President, in the chair. 

Messrs. T. Fairley, E. Swann, and A. Up- 


ward, Goswell Street, London, were elected 
Fellows. 
Dr. J. H. Gladstone delivered a discourse 


‘‘On the Specific Refractive Energies of the 
Elements and their Compounds,” which may be 
described as being a continuation of the research 
undertaken conjointly by himself and the Rev. 
T. P. Dale, and announced in a paper read 
before the Royal Society in March, 1863. The 
‘* specific refractive energy” of a body was said 
to be a constant, not affected by temperature, 
and arrived at by dividing the refractive index 
of the substance, minus one, by the density. 
The authors believed this property to be re- 
presented in a compound by the mean of 
the refractive energies of its several elementary 
constituents, but a few anomalous instances 
were pointed out which appear worthy of re- 
newed investigation. Dr. Gladstone exhibited 
in a tabulated form the numbers representing 
the ‘‘refraction equivalents” of many of the 
elements, which term is applied by Landolt to 
express the values obtained by multiplying the 
specific refractive energies by their atomic 
weights. It was shown that carbon had the 
same value, 5°l, either in the form of diamond 
or bisulphide of carbon, and that there was no 
optical distinction—much as they differ chemi- 
cally—between the carbon of carbonic oxide and 
marsh gas. 

The subject was ably treated in the after 
discussion by the President, Rev. T. P. Dale, 
and Dr. Frankland. 

ErunotocicaL Socrery. — May 23. — The 
anniversary meeting was held at the Society’s 
rooms, 4, St. artin’s - place, when the 
report of the Council was read and unani- 
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mously adopted. The Council report that 
— the past year the Society has gone on 
steadily increasing in numbers, and it is believed 
in efficiency. Besides the accession of many new 
members, the papers read before the fortmghtly 
meetings have been superior in quality to those 
of preceding years, as may be seen by the pub- 
lished volume of ‘* Transactions,” and all cireum- 
stances give promise of increasing excellency in 
succeeding years. The Council were glad 
to announce that the third volume of the new 
series of the Society’s ‘‘ Transactions” has, since 
the last anniversary, been completed, and is now 
in the hands of the members. A fourth volume is 
now in progress, and it is anticipated that it will 
be ready for delivery to the members before the 
next anniversary. The sale of the ‘ Trans- 
actions of the Ethnological Society” to the public 
has increased considerably during the present 
year, and it now forms a not unimportant item 
in the treasurer's accounts. During the past 
year the Society has been called upon to unite 
with the Royal Geographical Society in an appeal 
to the Government in favour of a new exploring 
expedition to the Arctic regions, and a sub- 
committee was appointed to draw up a memorial 
on the additions to ethnological science which 
may be expected from such an expedition. Their 
report has been sent in. With regard to the 
library and museum, the Council has to report 
that, as usual, both have received additions 
during the past year. 

The officers and Council elected for the ensuing 
year are: President: John Crawfurd, Esq., 
F.R.S. Vice-Presidents: Professor Busk, John 
Lubbock, Esq., F.R.S., Lord Talbot de Mala- 
hide, Robert Dunn, Esq. Honorary Treasurer : 
F. Hindmarsh, Esq. J/on. Secretaries : Thomas 
Wright, Esq., D. W. Nash, Esq. Honorary 
Librarian: L. J. Beale, Esq. Council: C. H. 
Bracebridge, Esq., L. Burke, Esq., T. F. D. 
Croker, Esq., Sir A. W. Clavering, Bart., F. 
Galton, Esq., J, Dickinson, Esq., John Evans, 
Esq., Rev. F. W. Farrar, A. W. Franks, Esq., 
T. Hodgkin, Esq., Professor Huxley, David 
King, Esq., James Heywood, Esq., Sir R. 1. 
Murchison, Sir C. Nicholson, Bart, John Thrupp, 
Esq., C. R. Des Ruffiéres, Esq., W. Spottis- 
woode, Esq., Dr. Thurnham. 





ARCHXOLOGICAL InstTiruTE.—May 5.—The 
Marquis Camden, K.G., in the chair.—A paper, 
by Mr. Frank Calvert, was read ‘‘ On the Site and 
remains of Cebrene, in the Troad.” The author 
identified the city, a strong and ancient place, 
according to Xenophon, with the extensive re- 
mains on the hill of Tchali-Dagh, or the Bush 
Mountain, near the Turkish village of Turkmanli, 
south of the Scamander. These remains consist 
of walls from eight to ten feet in breadth, and 
upwards of ten feet in height, and comprise a 
circuit of three miles. In the walls, which may 
be traced throughout the whole course, were 
five gates. The whole site is covered with 
vestiges of ancient buildings; and, at a short 
distance, tombs are found in all directions. 
Numerous relics of an early period were found, 
consisting of ques gold, silver, and bronze 
ornaments and vessels, and numerous coins of 
Cebrenian coimage. The silver coins bear the 
type of a ram’s head, with the letters KEB or 
KEBPH, and a punch mark on the obverse. 
—The Rev. W. Greenwell gave an elaborate 
memoir of the opening rm examination of 
numerous grave-hills made during the year 1864 
in the North Riding of Yorkshire. Mr. Green- 
well’s opinion, that the contents of some of the 
grave-hills bore evidence of cannibalism, was 
much controverted by members. Mr. Sprengel 
Greaves offered several solutions to account 
for the circumstances from which Mr. 
Greenwell deduced his theory. Professor 
Westmacott thought, from the description they 
had heard of the graves and of the state of the 
skeletons, that the bodies had received honour- 
able burial, and it was not likely any race had 
been in the habit of eating victims, and after- 
wards burying them with Biren Canon Rock 
thought that the passages from Strabo and the 
other classical writers adduced by Mr. Green- 
well were not to be trusted. The writers were 
too imperfectly acquainted with the facts they 
narrated, to be implicitly relied on. 

Among the objects exhibited was the glass 
Murano vase from Dr. Williams’ Li .» and 
which by tradition is said to be that in which 
Queen Elizabeth was baptized. The meeting 
believed it to be, however, the bowl in 
godmothers were required to wash their 
hands after the ceremony. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer sent from his collection several 

ld and enamel ornaments of the Renaissance ; 

r. O. Morgan, M.P., exhibited a beautiful 
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miniature in oil of King Charles IL., by Sir 
Peter Lely, another on card of King James IL., 
and one, the oy B py known, of Alice, 
Lady Lisle, beheaded in 1685, a miniature por- 
trait in wax, and some chamberlain’s keys of the 
17th century ; Mr. Bernhard Smith, a martel or 
horseman’s hammer of the 17th century, an 
officer's pole-axe, temp. Elizabeth, and a 
copy of a volume of photographs of the 
Eleanor crosses; Mrs. Short, a small silver 


watch by E. Gilpin, temp. Charles L ; 
Mr. Glover, a curious’ glazed hexagon 


dish of the 17th century, suggested to have been 
used for the washing of mundatories; Mr. W. 
W. King, three monumental trasses, one a 
curious palimpsest; Mr. W. W. 8S. Wynne, 
M.P., a small bronze hammer found near 
Oswestry ; Sir T. Winnington, a painting in oil 
on alabaster of the Ascension ; the Hon. Wilbra- 
ham Egerton, M.P., asilver hornand other objects ; 
Mr. Minty, an Indian scissors ; Mr. R. Ferguson, 
a ‘‘forged anbiguity,” in lead, of unusual type ; 
his Excellency the Italian Minister, a curious 
framed heraldic sketch ; and Professor Rogers, 
a roll of precedents, end of 13th century, from 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 





SratisticaAL Socrrry.—May 16.—Col. W. H. 
Sykes, M.P., V.P., in the chair. The following 
Fellows were elected: Messrs. F. Martin and 
H. George Grist. 

Professor W. S. Jevons read a paper ‘‘ On the 
Variation of Prices, and the Value of the Cur- 
rency since 1782.” 

The author observed that the results stated in 
the paper were obtained by applying more exten- 
sively the method of investigation employed in a 
pena on the ‘‘ Value of Gold,” published by 

im about two years ago. 

The method of reduction used, consists in cal- 
culating the ratios of change of prices year after 
year, and then taking, by the aid of logarithms, 
the geometric mean ratio of change of prices for 
each year. 

After applying his method of calculating prices, 
and contrasting it with the results obtained by 
other statisticians, Mr. Jevons directed attention 
to the effect of the Eastern bullion drain upon the 
Euro market. 

** Asia,” he said, ‘‘is the great reservoir and 
sink of the precious metals. It has saved us from 
acommercial revolution, and taken off our hands 
many millions of bullion which would be worse 
than useless here. And from the earliest his- 
torical it has stood in a similar relation to 
Europe. In the Middle Ages it relieved Europe 
of the excess of Spanish American treasure, just 
as it now relieves us of the excess of Australian 
treasure. .... 

‘*Tf the state of prices here, then, depends 
upon prices in India, we should be backward in 

ing predictions of their future course. But 
we may perhaps speak with the more confidence 
of the accomplished results of the gold dis- 
coveries. Prices had been falling with little in- 
terruption from 1810 to 1849. ‘The years 1836- 
39 form a temporary but remarkable exception. 
In 1849-52 prices were unprecedentedly low, and 
ceteris paribus, we might have expected that 
after another cited of mpeculation, and its cor- 
responding relapse of trade, prices should descend 
sill Toawer. But prices in 1858 were still 18 per 
cent, above those of 1852. 

‘* Since 1858 enormous fluctuations have taken 
place in the price of many commodities. The 
price of cotton has been quadrupled and again 
halved. Corn has fallen to what seems a natural 
minimum price, and meat and fodder have 

tly advanced. There has been a great recent 
fall, too, in the price of many kinds of imported 
produce. Yet when the tiny. A of all kinds of 
commodity is struck, we find that prices, since 
1858, have been uniform in an unprecedented 
manner. The average fall since last year has 
been trifling. If we compare prices now (March, 
1865) with what they were at their lowest in 
1849, we find there has been a rise of 21 per 
cent, If we take the average of 1845-50 as our 
standard of comparison, the rise is 11 per cent. 
The real permanent rise due to the gold dis- 
coveries is doubtless something between these, 
or probably nearer the higher limit, 21 per cent.” 


ZoowocicaL Soctery.— May 23.—Mr. J. 
Gould, F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. 
The Secretary called the attention of the 


meeting to a i of a rare parrot—Chry- 
sotis augustus, Vi the faland of De. 
miniea, which had ted to the society’s 
menagerie by Mr. P. N. The tenth of a 


series of memoirs by 
extinet Dinornithine birds of New Zealand, was 








tion of parts of the skeleton of a flightless bird, 
indicative of a new genus and species of the 
family, which Professor Owen proposed to call 
Cnemiornis calcitrans. The materials upon which 
the present paper was based had been gathered 
from the bottom of a fissure in a limestone rock 
at Timaru, in the middle island of New Zealand, 
by Dr. David 8. Price. The Cnremiornis was 
supposed to have been of about the same stature 
as Bennett's cassowary. The name chosen bore 
relation to the remarkable size of the processes 
of the tibia in this form.—A note was read by 
Professor Owen on the morbid appearances ob- 
served at the post-mortem examination of a king- 
penguin, lately living in the society’s gardens. 
Protessor Owen attributed the death of the bird 
to inflammation of the stomach and of the ab- 
dominal membranes immediately external to it. 
—Dr. Gray communicated a revision of the 
genera and species of Aimphisbnians, with the 
description of some new species in the collection 
of the British Museum. Dr. Gray also gave a 
notice of a new species of Australian sperm 
whale, Catodon Krejiii, in the Sydney Museum, 
founded on drawings and notes communicated 
to him by Mr. G. Krefft, the curator of that 
establishment.—A paper was read by Mr. E. P. 
Ramsay, of Dobroyde, New South Wales, con- 
taining notes on the habits of several species of 
cuckoos found in the vicinity of Sydney.—A 
description was read by Mr. G. French Angas 
of a new species of shell from Port Jackson, pro- 
posed to be called Gouldia australis.—A paper 
was read by Mr. A. G. Butler, containing 
descriptions of six new species of exotic butter- 
fiies, in the collection of the British Museum. 





Royau Asratic Society.—May 29.—Anniver- 
sary Meeting.—Sir Edward Colebrooke, Bart., 
M.P., President, in the chair. The report of the 
proceedings and financial condition of the society 
tor the past year was read ; also the report of 
the Oriental Translation Fund Committee. The 
following officers were elected for the session 
1865—6 : Director: Major-General Sir H. C. 
Rawlinson, K.C.B. Treasurer: Mr. E. Thomas. 
Secretary: Reinhold Rost, Ph.D. Honorary 
Secretary and Librarian: Mr, Edwin Norris. 
Council: Sir C. Nicholson, Bart.; Sir A. 
S. Waugh, C.B.; the Right Hon. Holt 
Mackenzie ; the Rev. W. Arthur, M.A. ; Messrs. 
N. B. E. Baillie, J. Dickinson, M. E. Grant 
Duff, M.P., E. B. Eastwick, F. Hall, D.C.L., 
J. C. Marshman, T. Ogilvy, O. de B. Priaulx, 
y. ©. Ravenshaw, <A. Russell, M.P., and 
W. Spottiswocde. 


Roya Institute or British ARCHITECTS. — 
May 29.—Mr. A. J. B. Beresford-Hope, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. The Royal Gold Medal for 
1864 was presented to James Pennethorne, of 7 
Whitehall Yard, Fellow, by the President. 

The President made some remarks on the Art 
Exhibition intended to take place at Alton 
Towers, the seat of the Karl of Shrewsbury, 
during the months of July, August, and. Sep- 
tember, in aid of the funds for the erection of 
the Wedgwood Memorial Institute, Burslem, and 
invited members of the institute to send in 
coloured architectural drawings as contributions. 

A discussion on a paper read by Mr. G. R. 
Burnell, Fellow, on the 24th April, on ‘‘The 
Present Tendencies of Architecture and of 
Architectural Teaching in France,” took place, 
in which Mr. Edward Hall, Mr. Pennethorne, 
Mr. [T’Anson, Professor Kerr, Mr. Cates, and 
the Hon. Secretaries, Messrs. Seddon and Hay- 
ward, took part. 

The President announced that at the next 
ordinary general meeting, on Monday, the 12th 
June, a paper would be read on ‘‘The New 
Assize Courts at Manchester,” by Mr. Water- 
house, Fellow ; and that the annual conversazione 
would be held on Friday, the 30th June. 


Numismatic Socrery.—May 18th.—Mr. W. 
S. W. Vaux, President, in the chair. 
Mr. W. Allen exhibited four copper medalets 
of the old Pretender, struck in 1697, being 
imens of a find of 600 discovered in the 
neighbourhood of Smithfield, in March, 1865. 

r. Vaux read a paper communicated by 
Mr. R. A. Jamieson, ‘‘ On the Coinage of the 
Taiping, or Great Peace Dynasty.” Mr. Wil- 
liams read a paper communicated by Mr. J. 

F.R.S., ‘On the Coins of Archbishops 
Jaenberht and Aithilheard, bearing the name of 
Offa,” in which he gave a short account of the 
dissensions between Offa and the Archiepiscopal 
See of Can , and also a history of its con- 
nexion with the om of Mercia at the end 


of the eighth and beginning of the ninth 
century. 
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Jinale of astonishing richness and power. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, June 5. 

Roya Institution, at 2.—Albemarle Strect. 
Meeting. 

EntomowocicaL, at 7.—12 Bedford Row. 

TUESDAY; June 6. 

Roya lxstirvtroxn, at 4.—Albemarle Street. “ On the Phy- 
sical and Moral Condition of the English Wage Classes :” Mr. 
Kedwin Chadwick. 

Purorocraruic, at 8.—King’s College, Strand. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL, at 8.—4 St. Martin’s Piave, Trafalgar Square. 

WEDNESDAY, Jcne 7. 

Gronocicat, at 8.—Somerset House. 1. “Note on Ovihos 
Moschetus, Blainvilie:” M. Lartét. 2. ‘On Some Additional 
Fossils from the Lingula-flags :” Mr. J. W. Salter. 

Soctery or Ants, at 8—John Street, Adelphi. “On the 
Policy of an Amalgamation of the Railways of the United 


General Month!y 


Kingdom under Government Management:” Mr. W. Hawes. 
Reva Soctery or Lrrerature, at 8.50.—4 St. Martin’s Place. 
**On Assyrian Inseriptions:” Mr. Fox Talbot. 


THURSDAY, Jvunze 8. 


Rorat Institution, at 4.—Albemarle Street. ‘On the Phy- 
sical and Moral Condition of the English Wage Classes: * Mr. 
ki. Chadwick. 


Annriqvuariss, at 8.—Somerset House. 
FRIDAY, June 9. 

Astronomicat, at 8.—Somerset House. 

KiovaL Inssrirurion, at 9.—Albemarle Street. test 
searches in Organic Chemistry :” Professor Frankland. 

SATURDAY, June 10. 

Rorat Boranic, at 3.45.—Inner Circle, Rezent’s Park. 

Royatu Insrrrvtion, at 4.—Albemarle Street. “On the Physica 
and Moral Condition of the English Wage Classes:” Mr. & 
Chadwick. 


“Latest Re- 
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“MUSIC. 


“ TP’ AFRICAINE.”* 

M\HE third act of ‘L’Africaine” is the ‘ship 

act,” of which there has been such infinite 
talk. It will be a waste of time to describe again 
a piece of stage carpentry which, asa scenic coup, 
is far inferior in result to the attempts of the same 
kind in the other grand operas of the composer. 
The ‘‘big ship” takes the same place in the 
construction of the piece as the dead nuns’ 
orgy in ‘‘ Robert,” the skating scene in the 
‘*Prophet,” and that of the Pré-aux-clercs in the 
‘** Huguenots ;” but it does not make an equal 
impression with any of these. Never was there 
less stage illusion. But the musical combina- 
tions! ‘They are superb. A sweet three part 
chorus, sung by the ladies of Donna Jnez, who, 
like a good wife, is keeping her husband com- 
pany in his voyage of discovery, opens the act. 
The ladies are supposed to be sitting, at day- 
break, in the admiral’s wife’s cabin, Presently, 
on the deck above their heads, begins the bustle 
of the sailors waking to their day's work with a 
vigorous reveil, ‘* Debout, matelots,” solo-quartet 
and chorus. ‘This leads into a ‘‘ Hymn to Saint 
Dominic,” a grimly solemn strain, with eccle- 
siastical bassoon accompaniment ; then comes 
another bit of three part chorus for the 
women, which is presently combined with 
the sailors’ hymn, the whole working up to a 
Then 
appears JVelusko, whom Don Pedro has made his 
puot, and who, in that capacity (and with 
private views as to Madagascar), makes a 
harangue to the sailors about a coming storm, 
and the necessity of tacking to the north—the 
pilot having a fine, but desperately-difficult bit 
of declamation, faultlessly delivered by M. 
Faure. tound to the north the ship goes 
accordingly (the manceuvre is represented by 
the hauling of sundry ropes and a slight sway- 
ing of a portion of the poop), and Nelusko takes 
occasion to give his shipmates a ballad about 
‘* Adamastor, the Giant of the Storm.” But 
here the music flags. ‘‘ Adamastor” is a redite, 
and rather a weak one, of **Piff Paff.” A duet 
between Don Pedro and Vasco, who comes aboard 
by a stage providence, as naturally as though it 
were a matter of course for a navigator to 
stumble on his friends or rivals in the Indian 
Ocean, is a_ sufficiently vigorous setting of 
a quarrel, but makes little -effect, and 
the jinale to this act, which represents 
the storm, the wreck, the boarding of the ship 
by the savage countrymen of Nelusko, whose 
shores he has contrived to reach, and their vic- 
torious attack on the Portuguese, has not much 
music in it that would be seriously missed if this 
were made the place for another ‘“‘cut.” That 
some of these scenes could best be spared, all 
listeners agree. It will be for stage managers to 
decide if it may not be possible to preserve a sufli- 
cient semblance of the story and the situations 
while dispensing with the visible representation 
of the ship. The carpenters of the Rue Lepe- 
letier, it is true, have become wonderful adepts 
at its manipulation, and can set the act in the 
surprisingly short period of thirty-two minutes, 
but a large stage, such as ours at Covent Garden, 
would aggravate the delay, the difficulty, 
and the . No manager, in short, 
need fear of irreverence if he 
puts his ship altogether, say, in the offing 


* See notice in our last number. 





























of the coast to which the adventurers are 
to be brought, and transfers the action to terra 
Jirma. The shade of Meyerbeer may, perhaps, 
complain, but then the thought occurs, why had 
we to wait these twenty years while the master’s 
egotism— for it was nothing better—was fretting 
itself in a vain search for singers fit to be en- 
trusted with his work? That ambition certainly 
overleapt itself. Had the composer thought 
a little more of the pleasure he was keeping 
the world out of, and a little less of the vanity 
se faire attendre, the disagreeable process of 
mutilation by other hands might have been 
spared. 

The fourth act lands us in Sélika’s mysterious 
island—we may call it Madagascar, though the 
natives are of a pale copper colour, and recognize 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Seva as their divinities. 
The African, who had come as a slave in the 
train of Donna Inez, is now among her own people, 
and about to be crowned queen. A ‘‘marche, cor- 
tége, ballet,” all on the grandest scale, precede 
the ceremony, the people swear obedience to the 
“fille de leur rois,” and the high priest ad- 
ministers to her the coronation oath. The 
music of all this is indescribably rich. 
Meyerbeer has let his fancy revel in the 
rendering of a pageant giving free scope, in 
its barbaric strangeness, to his inexhaustible 
ingenuity of combination, his love of high and 
gorgeous colour. On the disappearance of the 
multitude Vasco appears. The word had been 
a by Nelusko to kill all the whites ; but he 

escaped the order, and finds himself wander- 
ing free among the wonders of Sélika’s realm. 
Here it is that he sings the air, already established 
as a tenor’s treasure, expressin his ageare at the 
beauty of the tropical isle. The ody is cer- 
tainly lovely, and the instrumentation is more 
beautiful still. The composer has set himself to 
picture, in the colours of the orchestra, the 
glories of a ‘‘ paradis, sorti de l’onde” under the 
southern sun. The result is something which 
might be described as one of Humboldt’s pic- 
tures of a South American forest done into 
musiv. In the murmuring of the violins (taken 
in their highest register), the ceaseless trill of 
the flutes (playing in thirds), the mysterious 
pianissimo of the drums, and a score more 
subtle touches of instrumentation, the listener 
seems to feel and hear the breezes of the Indian 
ocean, the warm, 1 orous scent of southern 
flowers, the chirp of birds, the gazouillement of 
insects. Vasco is in a trance of admiration, and 
even when his dream is suddenly interrupted by 
a wild rout of savages who come (at Nelusko’s 
bidding) threatening his life, he relapses into 
ecstasy.* He is rescued from death by the 
appearance of Sélika, who forces Nelusko to de- 
slare before the people that his rival is betrothed 
to her. This scene creates a fine crisis of pas- 
gion, the confession extorted from Nelusko re- 
minding us of the similar situation in the ‘‘ Pro- 
phet.” Then follows the bridal of the queen 
and the adventurer, then a duet, the duet be- 
tween the pair—we can’t call them lovers, for 
Vasco is only yielding to a temporary passion 
excited by the Queen’s devotion to him :— 


De ton ceil de feu la devorante ardeur, 
Comme un rayon de flamme a passé dans mon coeur. 


A love so sensuous as this is not a noble theme, 
but the genius of the musician has made the 
scene a little drama in itself, not unworthy 
to be matched with the great duet between 
Valentine and Raoul. The comparison is irre- 
sistible, for though the fiery African is a very 
different being from the Catholic noble’s 
daughter, the several stages of passion which 
the scene passes through in each case are not 
dissimilar. In both the first gush of emotion 
is succeeded by a sort of voluptuous dream, this 
again presently rising into a burst of transport. 

is burst in the ‘‘ Africaine ” is quite electrify- 
ing by its vehemence. The act finishes with 
the re-entry of the people and the high-priest, 
and the chanting of a bridal hymn, in the midst 
of which Vasco hears the sound of his Jnez’ voice 
afar in the woods, where she and the rest of the 
white women have been carried off to be killed, 
by Nelusko’s orders, singing, as it seems, her 
death song. 

The music of the whole of this act keeps up to 
a very level of beauty and grandeur. Meyer- 
beer certainly never surpassed it. 

In the fifth act, Jnez, who has not been killed, 
encounters Sélika, and the meeting between the 
abandoned Christian wife and the jealous 
African gives rise, as may be supposed, to 





* To a strain which, it must be confessed, is strangely 
like a well-known passionate phrase from the grand duet 
in the ‘‘ Huguenots.” It is im the same key, and the same 


rhythm. 
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another intense ‘“‘scene.” The duet is one 
stream of impassioned melody. The queen’s 
jealousy ually melts into pity for her rival ; 
finally, she is inspired by a imous re- 
solution to sacrifice for the happiness of 
her fickle lover and his innocent bride. She 
lets them embark on board Vasco’s ship, and 
wanders off into the forest to lie down and die 
under the deadly shadow of the manchineel 
tree. This last scene is entrancingly beautiful. 
It is here that comes in the pathetic bit of 
emer for the stringed band in unison, which 

as so strangely caught the popular ear in Paris.* 
But that is but one little morsel of beauty, where 
all is surpassingly lovely. The slumber of 
Sélika gradually deepens into death, as the 
odour of the fatal flowers overcomes her, and 
a chorus of aerial voices is heard wel- 
coming the soul of the poor cast-away into 
happier regions. So ends this last legacy of 
Meyerbeer’s genius—a really precious addition, 
after all that can be said or felt in its disparage- 
ment, to the art-treasures of the world. 

A critical detail of the manner of its execution 
as at present produced in Paris would serve no 
valuable purpose. It may suffice to say that the 
work has succeeded by its own intrinsic force, 
and not from any charm in the manner of its 
performance. One only of the actors engaged— 
M. Faure, to wit, as Nelusko—can be said to sing 
and act his part in a way that could not be 
bettered. M. Naudin, as Vasco de Gama, is, if 
we may so speak, satisfactory, but not satisfying. 
Mdlle. Saxe sings energetically and correctly, 
but without the smallest charm ; and the same 
may be said of Mdlle. Battu as Jnez. As to 
the rest, the ensemble is as good as it scarcely 
ever fails to be at the Imperial Opera-house. 
There are several points in which the perform- 
ance on our Covent-garden stage should surpass 
the Parisian model. Further thoughts about 
this great work, for it suggests many, may wait 
till we have it among us. 





MDLLE. ILMA DE MURSKA. 


At last the manager of one of our opera- 
houses has found a new singer who is worth 
hearing. Mdlle. Ima de Murska, young as she 
is, is a vocalist of the first force, with splendid 
natural gifts and prodigious power of execution. 
Her voice is a pure soprano of great compass— 
touching the upper F without difficulty—and 
ample volume : more than all, it is exquisitely 
beautiful in tone. She is not yet a finished 
artist, having a certain wildness and exaggera- 
tion which it is to be ho further discipline 
and culture will tame ; but she is — a step 
removed from the highest position in her art. 
The special charm of her voice is its freshness. 
So many singers come to us with, vocally 
speaking, their first bloom faded, that 
it is quite a rare pleasure to hear a pure, bright 
voice all in its first freshness. She seems, in- 
deed, hardly conscious of this charm, the manner 
of her performance indicating that she trusts for 
effect chiefly to her marvellous feats of vocaliza- 
tion, her interminable strings of shakes and 
showers of staccato fioriture. All this, of course, 
astonishes her audience, but it is by the dewy 
freshness of her tones that she really enchants 
her hearers. As an actress she is quick, impul- 
sive, and sympathetic. She has a congenial part 
in Donizetti's ‘‘ Linda,” a pretty little idyllic 
opera, the revival of which is welcome enough 
at a moment when there is so little that is new 
to attract. Mdlie. de Murska comes, it appears, 
from Hungary. Her Loom however, has 
been Italian, and her method is only slightly 
infected with the prevalent transalpine vice of 
the last ten years, the vibrato. If she will keep 
clear of this, and use her voice in such a way as 
to preserve its purity of tone, she has a splendid 
career before her. 

The first great event of the season at this 
house is to be the production of Cherubini’s 
‘“Medea,”’ with Mdlle. Titiens as the heroine. 
This is promised for to-night. If Mr. Mapleson 
can also find time and opportunity to produce, 
as promised, ‘‘Tannhauser” and ‘Il Flauto 
Magico,” the season of 1865 at Her Majesty’s 
will be one worth remembering. The house is 
wonderfully improved in its interior arr - 
ments, but, while making the boxes cseuieatadilts 
might not Mr. Mapleson have done the like for 
the pit? This is still, like all London pits save 
one or two, a purgatory. Even for the pleasure 





* The excitement which this little ritornelle has made 
among our capricious neighbours is due, we believe, solely 
to the sound of one note, the highest in the whole passage, 
which derives a peculiarly poignant effect from the “ stop- 
ping” of the first string of the violoncello near the 


** bridge.” 
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of — Mdlle, de Murska, it is hard to have 
to sit with every limb cramped and stiffened by 
an arrangement of seats t could only suit 
children of ten years old. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


WirH the third performance of ‘‘ Naaman ” 
last week, the concert season of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society has come to anend. The neces- 
sary preparations and rehearsals for the Handel 
Festival have brought about this early close. 
Mdile. Patti had an immense reception as the 
*‘little maid.” She may, at any moment that 
she chooses, step into the front rank of oratori 
singers. 

THe madrigals, ‘* All Creatures now are 
Merry-minded,” ‘*Welcome, Sweet Pleasure,” 
‘Fire, Fire,” and ‘‘Sweet Honeysucking Bee,” 
by Benet, Weelkes, Morley, and Wilbye, re- 
spectively, were the old pieces set down to be 
sung by Mr. Henry Leslie’s choir, at their 
concert on Thursday evening We men- 
tion this by way of reminding those who love 
this delightful kind of music, that the only 
choir which sings it worthily announce but one 
more concert this season. This will be during 
the Handel Festival week. 


THE concert given this season by Madame 
Eugene Oswald, whose promising déb@t as a 

ianist we recorded last year, deserves notice, 
if only for the research and spirit shown in 
makin Sdn goss we almost entirely out of new 
or u iar materials. Schumann’s trio in G 
minor, the latest of the three works he wrote 
for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, had never 
before, so far as we remember, been played here 


in public. ‘‘ Benefits,” thus managed, may be 
made useful opportunities of enlarging our 
concert-room repertoire. There is no better 


way, moreover, of displaying, as Madame 
Oswald did on this occasion, a wide range of 
study and accomplishment. A sonata (in A, 
Op. 104) by Hummel, for piano and violoncello, 
may be mentioned as a piece which one would be 
glad to hear oftener. A rondo for violin and 
iano, by Schubert (in D minor), was too 
engthy and pointless, with all its elegance, to 
suggest a like feeling. 

Herr WAGNER has addressed a long letter all 
about himself and his new opera to the Vienna 
Botschafter. The purport seems to be to in- 
vite all ‘‘ friends of the art” who care for the 
*‘solution of the purely artistic problem” in- 
volved in his manner of making operas to come 
to Munich to see ‘‘ Tristram and Isolt.” To 
such he offers, with the King’s sanction, a 
gratuitous entrée. 


DANCING is ag better than singing, it seems, 
at Vienna. The — sum paid to any of the 
lady singers at the Imperial Opera last winter is 
stated to have been 16,000 florins, which was 
Mdlle. de Murska’s salary. Mdlle. Conqui, the 
principal dancer, received 18,000 florins (1,800. ), 
the same sum as the tenor, Herr Wachtel. 


Mpi_e. MARIOT DE BEAUVOISIN, a pupil of 
Mr. Benedict, will give her second pianoforte 
recital to-day at three, in Willis’s Rooms. 


THE oratorio ‘‘ Paradise Lost” and the Forest 
symphony composed by J. L. Ellerton, Esq., 
will be performed at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, 
Hanover-square, on Thursday, the 8th June. 
Mr. John Hullah will conduct ; the orchestra 
and choir will consist of 150 performers and 
vocalists. The performance is in aid of the 
_— of the Royal Infirmary for Diseases of the 

est. 








MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


JUNE 5 to JUNE 10. 
MONDAY.—Pianoforte Quartet Association, Hanover Square 


Rooms, 3 p.m. 
Mdlle. Angéle’s Evening Concert, Hanover 


Square Rooms. 
Herr Lidel’s Matinée, Collard’s Rooms, 3 p.m. 
TUESDAY.—Musical Union Matinée No. 4, St. James's Hall. 


3.30  . 
Mr. H. Blagrove’s Concert, Hanover Square 
Rooms, 8 p.m. 
Miss Palmer's Concert, St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY.—Herr (Coehner’s Matinée, Hanover Square 
Rooms, 3 p.m. 
Musical Society's Concert, Hanover Square 
Rooms, 8.30 p.m. 
THURSDAY.—M. Paque’s Concert, Collard’s Rooms, 3 p.m. 
FRIDAY +-Signeg Arditi’s Morning Concert, Her Majesty's 
eatre. 
M. Blumenthal’s Concert, at Earl Dudley's, 


a 
Mdile. Valentin’s Matinée, Hanover Square 
me . 3 p.m. 
Mr. J. F. Barnett’s Concert, Hanover Square 
Rooms, § p.m. 
SATURDAY.—Herr Klindworth’s Pianoforte Recital, Hanover 
Square Rooms, 3 p.m. 


OPERAS.—Covent a “ Barbiéro,” “ Huguenots,” “ Linda,” 
Hoe Mot Linda,” “ Sonnambula,” “ Fidelio,” 
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THE DRAMA. 


“BROTHER SAM” AT THE HAY- 
MARKET. 


HAT airy nothing—Brother Sam—has ac- 
quired a local habitation. Ever since the 
first public reading of his famous letter, now 
nearly four years ago, his name has been familiar 
to the town as a household word. How many 
speculations must have been made as to his real] 
nature! We have always pictured him to our- 
selves as a direct contrast to his noble brother— 
as an acute, bustling man of the world, and a 
thoroughly good fellow withal ; a great Bohe- 
mian, with nothing of the ‘‘swell” about him. 
Of the two classes into which Elia divides man- 
kind—the borrowers and the lenders—he be- 
longed emphatically to the first. To him, as 
not unfrequently happens, had been given the 


famil 

And his lordship’s frequent and admiring allu- 
sions to Sam’s sayings and doings, showed that he 
felt the superiority which he would never have 
admitted. How pleasantly could Sam quiz the 
Dundreary peculiarities. e always interpreted 
that part of his letter where he told how ‘‘ he 
had written before, but forgotten to put any ad- 
dress on the envelope,” as a piece of exquisite 
but covert ‘‘chaff;” we could imagine Sam 
chuckling as he wrote the words, with a fore- 
knowledge of that expression of deep _ be- 
wilderment which would flit over his brother’s 
puzzled face as he read that expression so dear 
and familiar to us Londoners. But he had an 
honest, hearty regard for the good-natured head 
of the family, all the same. e was, in fine, a 
fellow of infinite jest—the ‘‘joyousest of disem- 
bodied spirits.” 

It is not agreeable to have such a delusion dis- 
turbed, and to be brought face to face with the 
fact that the Honourable Sam Slingsby, as he is 
now called (what does so pleasant a phantom 
with a surname ?), was but a poor copy of his 
brother ; another type of swell, with fair hair in- 
stead of dark, as faultless in his externals, but 
as great a fool, and far more vulgar and imperti- 
nent, with a constant laugh, different, but no less 
idiotic. For such he is in Mr. Oxenford’s new 

lay. We do not propose to describe at any 
ength the wag 6 which indeed is like the knife- 
grinder’s ; for there is none to tell. Enough that 
the hero has a rich uncle at Birmingham, from 
whom he has extracted money on the pretence 
of being a married man and a father; that the 
uncle writes to him that he is coming to make 
acquaintance with this imagi family ; that 
Sam thereupon borrows a friend’s house and 
sister-in-law to pass as his own establishment 
and its mistress; that his plan is that the young 
lady should affect a vile temper and disgust the 
old gentleman with matrimony ; that she prefers 
to be very amiable and thwart the scheme; and 
that they finally in reality, with Lord 
Dundreary’s blessing sent by telegram. 

The extravagant ings of the personages 
in this “ Gani” the limits. of rm 
Even a brother of Dundieary would scarcely 
enter a friend’s house unasked, order six eggs, 
and sit on his portmanteau to eat them, putting 
the salt on his hat-box. It was once said, in 
defence of the immorality of Congreve and 
. Wycherley, that their characters moved in an 
ideal world, and must not be judged by ordinary 
rules. Perhaps Mr. Oxenford urges the same 
plea, for his world is certainly a strange one. 
4s for the age, Mel _ or’s powers of 
repartee appear to unded rsonality on 
the one hand, and coarseness vin a other. fe I 
never saw such an ugly nose as yours,” says Sam 
to the lady of the house, ‘‘I always told you,” 
adds her husband, ‘‘ that your nose was no great 
shakes ;” at which exquisite touch of humour 
the audience scream with delight. The other 
form of wit to which we have alluded calls for 
much more serious reprobation. We English are 
apt to plume ourselves on the superior purity of 
our drama. But this piece, produced at a theatre 
which claims to be the first in London, abounds 
in allusions which no Parisian audience would 
tolerate on any stage devoted to better purposes 
than the broadest vaudeville. 


most ike to that which he has made so 
But he is ing a mistake. He 

sis in only in new 
are we except one or two ** come- 
ttas” -which had been i acted), of 


rains—to his elder, the family title. | tinguishing herself is in a scene where she has to 














slightest pretension to any merit of construction, 
while none can claim any literary value. This 
is not the way to win true fame, or even per- 
manent success. The most creditable efforts of 
the Haymarket management have been the occa- 
sional revivals of old and sterling comedies, to 
some of which Mr. Sothern might give fresh 
popularity. Why should he not act in such 

lays as ‘‘ Money,” or ‘‘ London Assurance ?” 
Surely he has no cause to fear the test of com- 
parison. 

Of the other actors—as the only object of the 
piece is to provide for Mr. Sothern—little or 
nothing need be said. But we must be allowed 
to condole with that bright and promising young 
actress, Miss Nelly Moore, on the penance to 
which she is condemned. She has qualifications 


which, under happier auspices, might one day | 


make of her a genuine actress of high comedy ; 
but such a part as she is now playing can only 
do her injury. Her sole opportunity of dis- 


offer her hand to a gentleman who has no great 
wish to accept it—a pleasant and natural situa- 
tion for a young English lady. 

If we cannot regard ‘Brother Sam” as a 
masterpiece of humour, we are bound to con- 
fess that we are in a minority. The 
critics are ecstatically unanimous as to its 
merits. One of them (generally believed to be 
the author of the play, and therefore admirably 
qualified to judge of it impartially) tells us that 
**the whole figure” (of Brother Sam) ‘‘ will at 
once be recognized as a type often to be met 
with in real life,” a piece of information which 
was certainly wanted. Another allows that 
the plot is a ‘slender framework for a 
three-act comedy,” but ‘‘can find no other 
fault, the dialogue being brimful of cleverness ;” 
while from a third, we learn that ‘‘ various 
pieces have been written by practised hands for 
the purpose of introducing ‘Sam’ to the public, 
but they did not come up to the requirements of 
Mr. Sothern, whose fastidious taste has, how- 
ever, at last been satisfied.” Truly a refined 
fastidiousness. It must be added that ‘‘ Brother 
Sam” seems perfectly suited to the taste of the 
public, as represented in pit and gallery. Stalls 
and boxes never express emotion. 

As we heard the shouts of laughter and ap- 

lause, we prayed inwardly that Mr. Locke’s 
eatres Bull might soon become law. ‘The 
dramatist who can write, the actor who can stoop 
to play (we are sorry to say it of such an artist 
as Mr. Sothern), and the audiences who can 
applaud, such trash as this, should find the atmos- 
phere of the Alhambra or Canterbury Hall, with 
pipes and kidneys ‘‘at discretion,’ more con- 
enial to them than that of the Haymarket 
heatre; for the most distorted feats of acro- 
batism, the lowest of ‘‘ comic songs,” are less an 
insult to every sensible man and decent woman 
in the audience than the last new comedy at the 
‘** Francais” of London. 





* ELEANOR’S VICTORY.” 


The novelty of this week has been the pro- 
duction, at the St. James’s, of ‘‘Eleanor’s 
Victory,” dramatized by the author of ‘‘ Brother 
Sam” from a novel by Miss Braddon, in which 
Miss Herbert plays the principal part. This 
combination of ‘‘all the talents” is not very en- 
tertaining, and is singularly unintelligible to 
those who, like ourselves, lacked the courage or 
perseverance to read through the original in 
Once a Week. Wewill do our best to describe 
theplot. The first act introduces us to an old gen- 
tleman and his daughter, newly arrived in Paris. 
The old gentleman goes out to play cards with 
two sharpers, an Englishman and a Frenchman, 
and does not come back. An anomalous per- 
sonage in a light coat, apparently a friend of the 
lady’s infancy (whose only mission is to utter 
moral sentiments on the wickedness of evil pas- 
sions, adapted from Scripture), comes in and tells 
the heroine that her father has lost his money 
and cut his throat. He has left half a letter be- 
hind him, ns her to punish one Lan for 
his death, which she solemnly swears to do. 


In the second act we find Eleanor married to 
a wealthy and virtuous man of middle age, and 
of singularly repulsive appearance. A’nder the 
same roof lives the English sh , one Launce- 
lot Darrell, whom, of course, Hleanor has dis- 
covered to be Lan. (How she has found this out, 
why he is there, why she is there, and where 
they both are, it is impossible to conceive.) The 
next act takes outside the bedroom of an 
old  weios who is just dead, and has not 
left his property to Launcelot Darrell. Therefore 
he and the French sharper have forged a will 














which they want to substitute for the real one, 
and they enter the bedroom for the purpose, and 
open the windows. L/eanor sees them from the 
garden, and while they are looking another way, 
gets hold of the real will, which they imagine they 
have just burnt. Then she hides Asm 99 bash, 
and the villains go away. Then enter the hus- 
band and the anomalous friend, and with them 
is Launcelot Darrell, looking ashamed of him- 
self. Hleanor proclaims that she can now con- 
vict him of being her father’s murderer, because 
she has got the other gentleman’s real will in her 

ocket. But she has not, for the French sharper 
0 seen her see him, and has abstracted the 
document. So she faints, and the curtain falls. 

In the last act we are again in Paris, where 
Eleanor is living as companion in the family of 
a comic couple, who have appeared occasionally 
in the course of the piece, and who turn 
out to be the parents of a young lady 
who is the ward of Sleanor’s husband ; 
only they do not know who Eleanor is, 
and LHleanor does not know who they are. 
And they none of them know who the 
daughter is; but she has married Launcelot 
Darrell ; and Hleanor’s husband is advertising 
for his wife in 7'he Times. Then we are intro- 
duced to a garret, where the French sharper, 
in a blouse and a fit of delirium tremens, shows 
Eleanor the real will, and tries to stab her. She 
is saved by the anomalous friend, who arrives 
just in time, followed by the rest of the dramatis 
persone. ‘Then Eleanor has Launcelot in her 
power, but forbears to use it, because he has 
married her husband’s ward, and because the 
friend tells her that it would not be right. So 
everything ends happily, like the story of the 
great Panjandrum. 

Seriously speaking, this fashion of adapting 
novels for the stage, which consists in selecting 
the most salient scenes, and leaving the audience 
to discover the connexion between them (taking 
it for granted that they are acquainted with the 
story), is unfair to them, to the novelist, and to 
the actors, whose merits and demerits it is im- 
possible wholly to distinguish from those of the 
play. Miss Herbert's prevailing fault has always 

een a certain angularity of gesture, which would 
be absurd in a woman less naturally graceful, 
and which even her personal attractiveness 
cannot quite redeem. She has much improved 
in this respect, and she has many qualifications 
for an actress of drawing-room tragedy. Her 
face is expressive and her voice flexible, and she 
(lresses to perfection. It would be untrue to say 
that she produces any great effect in the new 
piece ; but, as we have hinted, the fault may not 
be hers. Mrs. Frank Matthews acts everything 
in burlesque fashion, but her genial fun is irre- 
sistible ; and burlesque acting 1s not out of place 
in ‘‘Eleanor’s Victory.” Mr. Frank Matthews, 
too, is what he always is, as noisy and ex- 
travagant as his wife, without a spark of 
her fun or originality. To Mr. Montague we 
must give a word of special praise. Known 
hitherto only as that rarest of black swans, a 

ntleman-like jeune premier, he has now shown 

imself capable of acting in a style more marked, 
if not so pleasing. His whole conception of the 
character of Launcelot Darrell is excellent. The 
sullen awkwardness of the man, living a mean 
and shifty life, and ashamed of himself all the 
time—the lingering instincts of the gentleman 
struggling with an evil nature, are well assumed ; 
and his make-up is as good as itis simple. If 
he does not consistently carry out his own con- 
ception, it may be partly owing to a want of 
training which always imparts a touch of the 
amateur to Mr. Montague’s acting, but more to 
the utter absurdity of the part provided for him. 
As for the rest of the dramatis persone, silence 
is mercy. 

The bills at other theatres are in the condition 
of grey shirtings, unchanged, and, for the most 
part, dull. But we are promised an_ event of 
interest in the production of ‘‘ Twelfth Night” 
at the Olympic. Mr. Horace Wigan deserves 
all encouragement, as the one manager who seeks 
to naturalise with us the French school of acting, 
and who aims at securing a good ensemble in 
his company, to the exclusion of any exceptional 
‘‘ star.” Whether the Olympic will prove a 
congenial home for the ical drama, may be 
doubted ; but Mr. Wiganis right totry the experi- 
ment, if living authors can supp him with no- 
thing better than ‘‘The Hidden Hand” or 
** Settling Day.” 


‘ 








To secure punctual delivery in Scotland, lretand 
and the Provinces, THE READER is published 
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Mr. PALGRAVE’S BOOK OF TRAVELS. 


“A stirring tale of adventure in an absolutely new and 
virgin country.” 








On Monday will be ready, at all the Libraries, Two Vols., 8vo, cloth, price 28s. ; with a Portrait 
of the Author, Map and Plans illustrating the Route, 


A NARRATIVE OF A YEAR’S JOURNEY THROUGH 
CENTRAL AND EASTERN ARABIA, 


1862-3. 
By WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE, 


Late of the 8th Regiment Bombay N. I. 





“A stirring tale of adventure i an absolutely new and 
virgin country, hitherto unvisited, except under conditions which 
reduced the traveller to the category of a mere senseless corpse in 
a coffin. He told his tale, too, more as Herodotus would have 
recited at Olympia, than like a commonplace voyager of the 
nineteenth century. He spoke with all the sprit and picturesque- 
ness of the old Greek, combined with the careful eloquence of a 
trained orator, and his crowded audience admired and applauded 
the accomplishments of the speaker, no less than they appre- 
crated the interest of the primeval Eastern country thus brought 
before their eyes.” —“ Quarterly Review” on Mr. Palgrave’s 
Paper, read before the Royal Geographical Society. 





MACMILLAN & CO., London and n Searetren 








MR. -TREVELYAN? S -“CAWNPORE.” 


“4 volume that can scarcely miss popularity.” —Times. 


CAWNPORE. 


By G. O. TREVELYAN, Author of the “Competition Wallah.” 


ILLUSTRATED WITH A PLAN OF CAWNPORE, AND TWO ENGRAVINGS FROM 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE BURIAL-GROUND AND THE WELL. 


The History is drawn from authentic, and, in many cases, from new sources. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


We should be inclined to predict for his story the 
success of those few works which go straight to the popular 
heart, and are read and thumbed by thousands upon thousands of 
persons who, in general, care little for books, which are sown 
broadcast over the land in cheap editions ; which lure the school- 
boy from his play, and the factory girl from sleep ; which charm 
the pensioner on his wooden bench, and the shepherd on his lonely 
hill.” —“ Times,” May 31. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London and Cambridge. 

















This day is published, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. LXVIII. (for JUNE, 1865), Price One Shilling. 


CONTENTS : 


I. THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST. By the( vVIIIl. OUR NEW ZEALAND CONQUESTS. By J. E 
Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” RST. 
Chap. IIl.—The Flotsam and Jetsam of the IX. THE DEATH OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN. By 


Debateable Ford. Gotpwis Sira. 
—Snow Wreaths when ‘tis Thaw. X. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


—The Young Freiherr. XL ESSAYS AT ODD TIMES :— 
vi. -—The Blessed Freidmund’s Wake. VIL. Of Successin Life. 


By F. T. Pat- XII. LINCOLNIANA. By Epwanrp Dicer. 


” 

ll. WOMEN AND THE FINE ARTS. 
GRAVE. 

III, ABOUT SALMON. By Henry Krvestey. 


IV. CRADOCK NOWELL: A TALE OF THE NEW 
FOREST. By Ricuarp Dopprivce Biackmore. 





This day is published, VOL. — handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 78. 6d. 





In the MAY NUMBER, being the First of VOL. XII 





V. MISS METEYARD’S LIFE OF WEDGWOOD. ne a New Story, by the Author of “The Heir ‘of Red 
Vl. HEREDITARY TALENT AND CHARACTER. By Also, 
crs Garon. a A New Story, “CRADOCK NOWELL,” by R. D. Bracasons. 
VII. TRANSLATIONS FROM HORACE. Both to be Continued Monthly. 





Immediately will be published, 
POEMS. 


By RICHARD CHEVENIX TRENCH, D.D. 
Archbishop of Dublin. 


Collected and arranged anew. 
Fsep. 8vo, cloth. 
MACMILLAN & CO., London and Cambridge. 





‘Shortly will be published, 
THE HEAVENLY FATHER. 


By EARNEST NAVILLE, 


Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, and former y 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Geneva. 


Translated by Hexry Dowytoy, M.A., English Chaplain 
at Goneva. 
Conrents :-— 
5. Humanity (Idealistic 
Atheism.) 
6. The Creator. 
7. The Father. 


1. Our Idea of God. 


2. Life without God: The In- 
dividual Society. 


3. The Revival of Atheism. 
4. Nature (Material Atheism.) 


MACMILLAN & CO., London and Cambridge. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES, 18mo, extracloth, 4s. 6:., 


BACON’S ESSAYS AND COLOURS OF 
GOOD AND EVIL. 


With Notes and Glossarial Index by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, 


And a Vignette Engraving, after Woolner's Statue of Bacon, 
by Jrens. 





*,* Copies on Large Paper, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; half- 
bound morocco, 10s. 6d. 


“ One of the very best edited books of any age.” —Ieader. 
MACMILLAN & CO., London and Cambridge. 





NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





Mr. HENRY KINGSLEY’S NEW NOVEL. 





This day is published, Second Edition, Three Vols., crown Svo, 
cloth, price £1 11s, 6d., 


THE HILLYARS AND THE BURTONS : 
A STORY OF TWO FAMILIES. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Author of “ Austin Elliot,” “‘ Ravenshoe,” &c. 


*‘One of the most enjoyable books we have ever real.”— 
Glasgow Herald. 


“He handles his materials in masterly fashion, ani creatos 
his effects without effort.”—Court Circular. 





This day is published, 


LETTERS|FROM EGYPT, 1863-65. 
By LADY DUFF-GORDON, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s, 6d. } 





This day is published, 


MISS RUSSELL’S HOBBY.’ 


A NOVEL 
2 Vols., crown 8vo, price 12s. 





This day is pudlished, 
THE LIFE OF JOHN CLARE. 
By FREDERICK MARTIN. 


Author of “ The Statesman’s Year-Book,” &. {With a Vignette 
Portrait. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 





This day is published, price 10s. 6d., 
THEJCAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited by W. G. CLARK and W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 


Volume VL, containing}:— 


“ Heser VIIL,” “Tromcs axp Cressipa,” “Consotsxus,” and 
“Titus Anpronicus.” 


The Editors hope that the Volumes completing the work, will 
be ready for publication before the close of the present year. 





MACMILLAN & CO., London and Cambridge. Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway Stations, 


MACMILLAN & CO., London and Cambridge. 
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BAEDEKER’S GUIDES—ENGLISH. 





Just published, 
Paris, including. Routes from 
ieaton 10 ib ant —_ to A), Rhine and Switzer- 


Switzerland, with the Lakes of 


Northern Italy Sav and the t Districts of Pied- 


wi ses atta Tyrol. With general Travelling 


oramas, and Views. 12mo, 
— Rhine, from Switzerland to 


Holland, the Black Forest, V Haardt, Odenwald, 
Taunus, ’Rifel, Seven Moun ahe. Lahn, Moselle, Ahr, 
Wupper, and Ruhr. With Views, Maps, ‘ and Plans of 
Towns, &c. 12mo, cloth, 4s. 


The Traveller's Manual of Con- 


VERSATION in ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH, and 
ITALIAN ; . ee with a copious Vocab and short 
Questions in those Languages. 17th Edition, 1 3s. 


Baedeker’s Handbooks in German 


and FRENCH kept on hand. A List on application. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London ; 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





Just published, in 1 Vol., 8vo, Illustrated ye pwards of One 
Stine ti. and Fifty Woodcuts, and Three Lithographic Plates, 
ce ’ 


Prehistoric Times, as Illustrated 


by Ancient Remains and the Habits of Modern Savages. By 
Joun Lvupsock, F.R.S., on Sn of the Ethnological 
Society, Vice-Pres. L. Soc., Fellow of the Zoological, 
Geological, and other 8 Societies. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London ; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





Just published, price 1s., post free, Part I1., 


> . 

Fuerst’s Hebrew Lexicon. By 
Davinson. A HEBREW and CHALDEE LEXICON to 
the OLD TESTAMENT: With an Introduction giving a 
short eT of Hebrew Lexicography. By Dr. Jvuxivs 
Fvrersr. THIRD EDITION, improved ‘and enlarged, con- 
taining a GRAMMATICAL "and ANALYTICAL APPEN- 
DIX. Translated by Rev. Dr. Samurt Davinson. 

To be completed in 20 Monthly Shilling Parts. 
Each Part 80 pages, double columns, Royal 8vo, price 1s. 
Subscribers will receive the Numbers post free on pieaticn 
by remitting for Six Numbers in advance. It will also be 
supplied by all Booksellers Monthly with the Magazines. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London ; 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





Just published, with 69 plates, 8vo, price 9s., 


H. De Rheims’ First Practical 


LINES IN GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. Containi 
copious Series of athematica “— Problems in Prac 
Geometry, use of rumen Rtatton 
of Scales, Descriptive and Hori- 
zontal Projection, bye of metrical Draw- 
ing 2 Pe ve. The whole found on Questions given 

he Mi and other Competitive Examinations. 
Tiusteated with upwards of 300 . By J. F. H. De 
Rueims, 69 plates, 8vo; sloth, p price 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London ; 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





Just published, 7s. 6d., cloth 9s., 


Schroen’s Logarithms. By 


Professor De Morcay. Seven-Ficure Locarirums of 
Numbers from 1 to 108,000, and of ——. Cosrves, TANGENTS, 
Coraneents to every 10 Seconds of the with a 
eh Feorenoeasy Oe ay, Sy by Dr. ‘enn. * ROEN, Director 
r) ena Observatory, &c. Fifth Corrected, an 

Stereot With a Description of | of the he "ables added by 
$- De Moreax, Professor of ~~. ~\ ed 
- aan Sones London. 1 Vol. impl. 8vo. Price 7 sewed, 9s 

c 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





Just published, price 5s., cloth, 


German Class Book. A Course 


of Instruction based on Becker’s a Tg and so 
as to exhibit the SELF - DEVELOPMENT 
LANGUAGE, and its AFFINITIES with the ENGLISH. 
By Fr. Scuiurrer, Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
408 pp., cloth boards, éa. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





Just published, 


Le Conseiller Francais ; or, 


FRENCH AS [T OUGHT TO BE SPOKEN. By Maddle. 
Caparr. 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DULAU & CO., 37 Soho Square. 


The Great London Question of 


the DAY; or, 7 Thames Sewerage be Peuvested into 
Gold? By A. B. Granvin M.D., F.R.S., M.R.C.P. 
Lond., Author of the “‘ Spas Germany,” &e, 2s. Gd. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 6 Charing Cross. 








Just ready, in demy 8vo, cloth, with Dlustrations, price 5s., 


The Quadrature of the Circle 


Tee Bes Y and eA publched by ON- 
5 ames Smrru, Published ward 
Liverpool. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 
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Just published, 8vo, with Maps, Illustrations, and Statistical Tables, price l6s., 


BUENOS AYRES AND ARGENTINE GLEANINGS; 


WITH EXTRACTS FROM A DIARY OF SALADO EXPLORATION, 1862 & 1863. 
By THOMAS J. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S., &c., 


H.B.M. Consul for Rosario; Author of ‘ Niger-Tshadda-Binue Exploration,” 


‘*Impressions of 


Western Africa,” **Ten Years’ Wanderings amongst the Ethiopians,” &c. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 Charing Cross, 8. W. 





BELLE BOYD. 

Now ready, in Two Volumes, post 8vo, with Portrait, 21s., 
BELLE BOYD in CAMP and PRISON. 
WRITTEN BY HERSELF. 

With an Introduction by A FRIEND OF THE SOUTH. 
London : SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 





THE ALABAMA. 
Now ready, in Two Vols., post 8vo, with Portraits, &c., 24s., 


THE CRUISE of the ALABAMA 
and the SUMTER. 


Compiled from the Private Papers of Captain Semmes. With 
full particulars of every Ship captured by each Vessel. 


London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 





NEW WORK BY E. C. MOGRIDGE. 
Now ready, in One Volume, post 8vo, 10s. 6d., 


TANGLES AND TALES: 


BEING 
THE RECORD OF A TWELVEMONTH’S IMBROGLIO. 


By EDWARD CHARLES MOGRIDGE. 
London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, achat 66 Brook Street, W. 


NEW SERIES OF SCHOOL MAPS, 


Mounted on Canvas and Roller, Varnished. 








PRICE, 


EUROPE.—Scate 65 mane an inch. Sze 
4ft. 10in. by 4ft. 2in. SIZE } 138. Od. 


ASTA.—ScaLe 138 miles to an , Size 4ft. igs og, 
10in. by 4ft. 2in. . ° ° select 


AUSTRALASIA.—Scate 86 —_ « an . 1 135. od. 
Sizz 4ft. 10in. by 4ft 2in. . 5 


~The same divided into Dioceses, . ' a ‘ . 14s, 0d. 


THE HOLY LAND.—To Illustrate the Old 
and New Testaments. Scare 4} miles to an ;13s. 0d 
inch. St1zx 4ft. 10in. by 4ft. 2in. ° 


THE HOLY LAND.—To !''ustrate the Old) 
Testament. Scare 8 tniles to an inch. Goss 9s. Od. 
3ft. Gin. by 2ft. 10in. . s 


THE HOLY LAND.—To Illustrate the New) 
Testament. Scare he mies to an inch. Size; 9s. 0d. 
3ft. Gin. by 2ft. 10in. . P - s 


PLACES MENTIONED IN THE 
ACTS AND THE EPISTLES. — Scare ar 9s. Od. 
miles toaninch, Size 3ft. by 2ft. 10in. . 


In preparation, 


ENGLAND AND WALES, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 
AFRICA, AND THE WORLD IN HEMISPHERES. 


—< ETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
re Wee 77 Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
ds, W.C. ; 4 Royal Exchange, E.C.; 48 Piccadilly, W. ; and 

- all Booksellers. 


ITALIAN BOOKS. 


ATALOGUE OF ITALIAN BOOKS, 


ANCIENT AND Mopers, offéred for sale by DULAU & CO., 
37 SOHO-SQUARE. Price 6d., or Gratis to Purchasers. 


ATCHARD & C0. Bhvindataihe BY 
Aprorstment, to H.R.H. oun PRINCESS OF WALES, 


Publishers. Bibles and Prayer Books. 

New Publications of Merit. Children’s Books & Periodicals. 
Books Bound. Libraries Arranged. 

Books forwarded by Post. Liberal Discount for Cash. 


187 Piccadilly, W. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 





All the best Books of the = are in Circulation at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


Fresh Copies continue to be added as the demand increases, 
and an ample re, is provided of all the principal Forth- 
coming Books ey appear. 


First Class Subscription (for the Newest Books}, One Guinea per 
Annum, and upwards, commencing at any date. 


Class B Subscription, Half-a-Guinea per Annum. 


PROSPECTUSES, POSTAGE FREE, ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limrrzp, 
New Oxford Street, London. 





Book-Buyers are requested to apply for 
W. H. SMITH & SON’S 


JUNE CATALOGUE, 


Which contains a numerous List of Works of the Best aineude 
for the first time offered at Reduced Prices. 


186 STRAND, LONDON. 


OLD BOOKS. 


OHN WILSON’S MISCELLANEOUS 
ont sonas. NO. 12 Kara OLD ENGLISH PLAYS, 
HISTORY, SONGS, BIOGRAPHY, &c., is just out, and will 
be sent gratis and post free for One Stamp. 
JOHN WILSON, 93 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 
Five doors West of the British Museum. 











JUST PUBLISHED BY 


ASHER & CO,, 


13 BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 


CATALOGUE of a PRECIOUS and 
1X PARTICULARLY INTERESTING and VALUABLE 
COLLECTION of RARE and CURIOUS BOOKS, now on 
Sale at the prices affixed. The Collection includes early produc- 
tions of the French, German, Italian, and Spanish inting 
Presses; French Biack-Letter Poet , and other precious 
French Books. A First Class Collection of Rare Books on 
America ; a valuable Assemblage of Early Musical Works ; Rare 
Works on Chess and Arithmet c; Early Voyages and Travels ; 
some Rare and Curious Shakespeariana, &e. 
Many of the books bound in Morocco, . « puaees, Niedrée, 
Trautz-Bauzonnet, and other celebrated artis 
Fine specimens of old Bookbinding, from oa collections of 
King Charles I. of England ; Francis I. and Charles 1X. of 
France ; of the Emperors Charles V. and Maximilian IL, and 
others. 
This exceedingly curious and interesting Catalogue will be 
Jorwarded on application. 








To Book Buyers, Readers, Librarians, &c. 
GRATIS EVERY MONTH! 








ASHER & CO.’S MONTHLY BULLETIN OF 
FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


Containing a Classified List of all important new Foreign 
Publications, 


ASHER & CO.'S MONTHLY LIST OF NEW WORKS 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Weekly Imports and eat’: 4 and from all Paris of the 
orld. 








ASHER & CO., 


13 BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
Also, at 20 Unter den Linden, Berlin (Prussia). 





This Day, in One Vol., 8vo, 6s., 


ELLIE; OR, NOTHING PERFECT HERE. 


By K. M. W. 
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NEW BOOKS TO ASK FOR AT THE LIBRARIES, 





A WINTER IN ALGERIA IN 1863—4. 


WITH EXCURSIONS INTO THE INTERIOR. 
With Illustrations and an Appendix of Meteorological Observations. 


By Mrs. GrorGe ALBERT Rogers. $Svo. 


Price 12s. 


*“ The author dwells principally upon Algiers. Nevertheless, she made visits to the interior, and has information derived 


& , 


therefrom o7 an interesting character, mingling with her information all manner of anecdotes and Arab legend. 


The book is gar- 


nished with several effective illustrations, and with a very useful appendix, relating to the climate, meteorological phenomena, and 


botanical peculiarities of Algeria”—Illustrated London News. 


SIR FELIX 


By Durron Coox, Author of ‘‘ The Trials of the Tredgolds.” 


FOY, BART. 


Three Vols., post Svo, 24s. 


** In reviewing a new book, by an author of growing powers and popularity, it is fair to the artist, useful to the public, and 


convenient for the critic, to compare the fresh work with its papery 9 ar 
him the favour of novel readers, Mr. Cook displays on the present 


same pen. Retaining the characteristics that originally gainec 


‘ Sir Felix Foy’ is superior to any prior story by the 


occasion the force and finer cunning to which it was predicted he would attain.”— Atheneum. 


HELEN FELTON’S QUESTION. 


A Novel. 


One Vol., post Svo, 8s. 


“We shall be delighted to hear again from the author, and confidently predict for her a successful future.”—Queen. 
**A more pleasant literary performance is not often presented to the world than is apparent in this ‘ problem in a novel,s 
the solution of the ‘problem’ being as conclusively accurate and just as the means for producing it are direct and natural.”— Bei’ 


Weekly Messenger. 


“Contains useful lessons, though we cannot go with the author to the extreme length of her moral.”—A theneeum. 


* * Helen Felton’s 


Question’ we cordially recommend to our readers, and we shall be glad to welcome again so carnest a 


writer and so right-minded a thinker as the authoress of this volume.”—Churchman. 


DR. BEECHER’S LIFE 


Edited by his Son. 


AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


Two Vols., Svo, with Illustrations, 21s. 


** If the reader can imagine the Vicar of Wakefield in America, this memoir will give a very good idea of what he would be 
among Yankee surroundings. There is the same purity, sincerity, and goodness of heart, the same simplicity of manners and 
directness of purpose in Dr. Primrose and Dr. Beecher, though the go-ahead society in which the latter divine lived failed not to 
—— its character upon him. This is asinstructive and charming a book for family reading as can be taken up for that purpose.” 


daily News. 


** All that the old man writes is clever and sagacious.”—A thenenm. 
** . hundred pleasant things we must pass by ; but readers of this charming volume will not do so,.”—Wesleyan Times. 
“There has been no American divine deceased of late years, the history of whose life and character is likely to prove more 


attractive on this side of the Atlantic.”—Star. 





London : SAMPSON LOW, SON, & 
NEW WORKS. 


}XPLORATIO PHILOSOPHICA. Rough 


84 Notes on Modern Intellectual Science. Part I. By Jown 
Grore, B.D., Fellow of Trinity vat, and Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. §vo. Ready. 


COMMENTARY on the GOSPEL of ST. 
4 LUKE, intended for the English Reader, and adapted 
for Domestic and.Private Use, by the Very Rev. Harvey 
Goopwiy, D.D., Dean of Ely. Crown 8vo, 9s. Ready. 


Already published, 


ST. MATTHEW, 12s. ST. MARK, 7s. 6d. 
BWALD'’S LIFE of JESUS CHRIST. 


AA Translated from the German, and Edited with Notes by 
Ocravivs Giover, B.D., Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo. Nearly ready. 


{ AMILY PRAYERS and SCRIPTURE 
‘ CALENDAR. By the Rev. A Wo re, M.A., late Fellow 
and Tutor of Clare College, Cambridge, Rector of Farnham 
All Saints, Bury St. Edmund's. Fscp. Svo, 28. Ready. 

Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. 
London: BELL & DALDY. 


New Edition, oblong cloth, price 3s. 6d., Re-edited and En- 
larged, by W1iu1am Dixon, Accountant, 


Foees PROFIT and DISCOUNT 
TABLES, showing at a glance— 

NET ON INVOICE, 

PROFIT ON INVOICE, and 

PROFIT ON RETURN. 
Calculated on prices from One Penny to One Hundred Pounds, 
abd Rates from One and a-quarter to Seventy-five per Cent. ; with 
easy and valuable Comparative Tables ot Foreign Monies, &c. 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





7th Edition, 10th Thousand, price 2s. 6d. ; post free, 32 stamps, 


UNT on the SKIN; a Guide to the 


Treatment and Prevention of Diseases of the Skin and 
Hair ; with Cases. By Tuomas Hvnt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, No. 21a Char- 
lotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 

*¢Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable.”—Lancet. 


London: T. RICHARDS, 37 Great Queen Street, W.C. 





ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK. 
SECOND EDITION. — Now ready, with Frontispiece by F. 


Gilbert, toned paper, crown 8vo, price 6s., 


BEAUTIES of TROPICAL SCENERY, 


LYRICAL SKETCHES, and LOVE-SONGS. With Notes. 
By R. N. Dunsan. 


“* His delineations carry the reader away from the dull and 
darksome surroundings of these latitudes. It is a charming 
volume ; the poems are full of vitality, and rich varied beauties.” 
“Morning Post. 

“The glo pages breathe great warmth of feeling, and 
Possess & awn Bn of poetic imagery.”—Standard. - 

“ The love-songs are worthy of Thomas Moore.”—Critic. 


Te It is adorned with a delicious frontispiece.”—J/lustrated 
mes. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKEE, 192 Piccadilly, 





MARSTON, Milton House, Ludgate Hill. 


At all Libraries, in 3 Vols., post 8vo, 


TOO GOOD FOR HIM, 
A NOVEL. 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
Author of “ Love's Conflict,” and Daughter of 
Marryat, R.N. 


the late Captain 





Also now ready, in 3 Vols., 
LOVE'S CONFLICT, 
By the same Author. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, W. 





On the 15th inst., in 3 Vols., post Svo, 


LADY FLAVIA. 
A Novel. 
By the Author of “ Lord Lynn’s Wife.” 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Sireet, W. 





This day at all the Libraries and Booksellers, in 3 Vols., 


ROMANCE OF LONDON. 
STRANGE STORIES, SCENES, AND REMARKABLE 
PERSONS OF THE GREAT TOWN. 

tv JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A., 
Author of “ Ccntury of Anecdote,” &c. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, Pw lisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


On the 6th insi., in post 8vo, 10s. 6c, 


A GENERAL HISTORY OF 
By DR. SCHLUTER. 
Translated from the German by MRS. ROBERT TUBBS. 
Carefully revised and corrected by the Author. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 


MUSIC. 





Now ready, in 2 Vols., post 8vo, 
T — 
FAIRY ALICE. 
A NOVEL. 
By the Author of “ Never Forgotten,” and ‘‘ Bella Donna.” 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Buriington Street. 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Aggregat Sale 40,000.—In crown 8vo, with Two Illustrations, 
price (is., 

Anthony Trollope’s Three Clerks. 

Ladybird. By Lady Grorciana Fotterton. 6s. 


The Shadow of Ashlydyat. By the Author of 
“East Lynne.” 6s. 


Too Strange not tobe True. By Lady Grororana 
Fuuierton, Author of “ Ladybird,” &c. 6s. 


East Lynne. By Mrs. Henry Woop. 6s. 
The Initials. By the Author of “Quits,” and “At 
Odds,” 6s. 


The Channings. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” 
6s. 


Ned Locksley, the Etonian. 6s. 
Quits. By the Author of “The Initials,” and ‘‘ At 
Odds.” 6s. 





Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. By the Author of 
“East Lynne.” 6s, 


The Last of the Cavaliers. 6s. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 
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Micron Hoosr, Lupeate Hit, 


SAMPSON LOW & CO’S 


LIST FOR JUNE. 
THE GREAT SCHOOLS of ENGLAND. 


A Synoptical History of the Foundation, Endowments, 
and tape of the Chief Seminaries of Learning in Eng- 
land ; including Eton, Winchester, Westminster, St. Paul's, 
Charterhouse, Merchant Taylors’, Harrow, Rugby, Shrews- 
bury, &. By Howarp Srauyrox, Esq. With numerous 
lilustrations. One volume 8vo, handsomely bound, in cloth, 
price 12s, [Ready this day- 


HER MAJESTY’S MAILS. A 


History of the English Post Office. An Entirely New and 
Revised Edition, Re-written and Enlarged. With a 
Photograph of Sir Rowland Hill. Small post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


CAPE COD. By Henry D. Thoreau, 


Author of “ Walden ; a Day in the Woods. 


1. The Shipwreck. |) 6. The Beach Again. 

2. Stage Coach Views. 7. Across the Cape. 

3. The Plains of Nauset. | §& The Highland Light. 

4. The Beach. 9. The Sea aud the Desert. 
5. The Wellfleet Oysterman. | 10. Province town. 


One Volume, post Svo, 7s. 6d. 


UNDER THE WAVES; or the Hermit 


Crab in Society. By Axniz Riptey. Imperial 16mo, with 

Coloured Illustration. Cloth extra, price 3s, 6d., or gilt 

edges, 4s. [Just ready. 
*.* A delightful book for the sea-side. 


THE CRUISE of the FROLIC. By 
W. H. G. Kixesrox. New Edition with Four Illustrations. 
Fscp. cloth, 5s, 

*.* A Holiday Book for Young Yacht-loving People, uniform 
with the “* Life Boat,” by Ballantyne. (Just ready 


Also suitable for Presents and Prizes. 
Joautifully Tilustrated. 
THE BOY'S OWN BOOK OF BOATS, By Kingston. 5s. 
STANTON GRANGE. By the Rev. C. J. Atkinson. 6s. 
STORIES OF THE SEA. From Cooper's Tales, 5s. 
PETER PARLEY’S OWN STORY. 5s. 
ERNEST BRACEBRIDGE ; or, Boy's Book of Sports. 4s. 


LIFE AMONGST THE INDIANS. By Catlin. 4s. 
BLACK PANTITER AND THE RED SKINS. By 


Wraxall. ds, 
VOYAGE OF THE CONSTANCE. By Mary Gillies. 5s. 
GOLDEN HAIR. By Sir L. Wraxall. Ss. 
LITTLE BIRD RED AND LITTLE BIRD BLUE. Ss. 
THE SNOW FLAKES. By the same Author. 5s, 
CHILD’S PLAY. By E. V. B. Printed in Colours. 
CHILD’S DELIGHT. With 42 Pictures. Is. 
GOODY PLATTS AND HER TWO CATS, By T. Miller. 1s. 
NURSERY PLAYMATE, 200 Pictures. 5s, ; or coloured, 9s. 
GREAT FUN FOR YOUNG FRIENDS. By H. Myrtle. 
MORE FUN BY THE SAME AUTHOR, is. 
THE STORIES THAT LITTLE BREECHES TOLD. 5s, 
NOODLE-DOO, By the Author of “* Little Breeches.” 5s. 


7s. Gd. 


v5. 


MR. WIND AND MAD. RAIN. Illustrated by the same. 5s. 

BOOK OF BLOCKHEADS. By the same Author. 5s, 

CHILD’S PICIURE BOOK OF SAGACITY OF 
ANIMALS. is. 

CHILD'S PICTURE FABLE BOOK. is. 

CHILD'S TREASURY OF STORY BOOKS. is. 

BOYHOOD OF MARTIN LUTHER. By H. Mayhew. 5s. 


*.* An Illustrated Specimen-List sent on receipt of six stamps. 


HELEN FELTON’S QUESTION: a 


Problem in a Novel. One Vol., post 8vo, cloth, 8s. 


SELVAGGIO: a Story of Italian 


Country Life. By the Author of ‘‘Mary Powell.” One 
Vol, post 8vo, [Just ready. 


THE NEW BEE BOOK. 


e 

BEE KEEPING by the “TIMES BEE- 
MASTER.” A Manual forall who keep, or wish to keep 

joes. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 
‘‘Few letters that have appeared in these columns have been 
more popular than those dressed to us by the Beemaster. We 
do not wish to detract from this praise in saying that they were 
popular because the subject is popular, Becs have always been 
interesting to mankind, and no man of ordinary intelligence can 
describe in any detail their natural history without unfolding a 
little romance—a kind of fairv annals, that fills us with wonder 
and ensures our attention. But our friend the Beemaster has 
the knack of exposition and knows how to tell a story well; over 
and above which, he tells the story so that thousands can take a 

practical, and not mereiy a speculative interest in it.”—Times. 


STANDARD BOOKS for PRIZES. 
NOW READY. 


LIKE UNTO CHRIST. A New 


Translation of the “ Dr Imrrarionn Cunisti,” usually as- 
cribed to Thomas 4 Kempis. Beautifully printed on toned 
paper, with a Vignette, from an Original Drawing by Sir 
“homas Lawrence. 12mo, cloth extra, price 6s. . 
“Think of the little work of Thomas 4 Kempis, translated 
into a hundred languages, and sold by millions of oognes, and 
which in inmost moments of deep thought men make the guide 
of their hearts and the friend of their closets.”—Archbishop of 
York at te Literary Fund Anniversary, May 10, 1865. 


Also, uniform, in same Series, 
THE GENTLE LIFE. Fifth Edition. 6s. 
ABOUT IN THE WORLD. Second Edition. 6s, 
FAMILIAR WORDS. 7s. 6d. 
MONTAIGNE'S ESSAYS. [Shortly. 


SCHILLER’S LAY of the BELL. Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton’s Translation. With Forty-two 
Illustrations after by Moritz wn on 
Wood by Thomas Scott. Oblong 4to, handsomely bound, 
price 14s. 


FAVOURITE ENGLISH POEMS. Com- 
ylete Edition. Comp: a Collection of the most Cele- 
prated Poems in the Eng Language, with but 
two exceptions unab from Chaucer to penagene. 
With 300 Illustratious by the first Artista. Two Vols., 
royal Svo, half bound, top gilt, Roxburgh style, 1. 18s. ; 
antique calf, 31. 3s. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Milton House, 
Ludgate Hill. ; 
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brought out. This great work wil! find a place wherever 


—Athenwun. 


mence taking the work whenever they like. 


THE USEFUL PLANTS of GREAT 


THE BRITISH FUNGI (a Plain and 


MICROSCOPIC FUNGI (a Plain and 


rational amusement, if he will but hunt for microscopic objects 
such as those which ¥ 

A great deal of instruction will be found under each head ona 
variety of subjects most interesting to the cultivator and others. 
and Mr. Cooke has not failed to apply to the latest sources of 
information. . . . The volume is so reasonable as regards price, 
that there is no excuse for not referring to the original, which 
we recommend to the notice of all horticulturists who wish to 
know something of a very large and troublesome class of dis- 


eases.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


illustrated book is specially to be commended. . .. As an intro- 
duction to the study of the different genera of minute fungi, it 
is well adapted, as it is profusely illustrated with coloured 
figures, and written in a very pleasing, intelligible style. The 
objects described and delineated offer to microscopic observers 
an illimitable field for interesting observation.”— Field. 


to our minds, always makes his communications to the public 
welcome. .. . Mr. Cooke is not content to gather information 
from cyclopsedias or other standard works, classify and adapt 
the same, and then give a new forin to the thoughts of others. 
On the contrary, he strikes out a new study, and, after a labo- 
rious course of analysis, produces an entirely original work ; one 
on which nothing of the kind had before been attempted. . . 


The interesting 
three hundred coloured examples of fungi, by Mr. Sowerby.”— 


THE READER. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND POPULAR 


PUBLISHED BY 


WORKS 


ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 PICCADILLY. 








SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. 
VOLUME I. contains all the 


Rues, Wateriilies, Rockets, 
Anemones, Poppies, Stocks, 
Crowfoots, Funitories, Lady’s Smocks, 
Spearworts, Mustards, Cresses, 


and other Plants ranked under the Natural Orders 
Ranunculacesz to Cruciferz. 


VOLUME II. contains all the 


Mignonettes, Catchflies, Spurreys, 
tockroses, Campions, Waterworts, 
Pansies, Chickweeds, St. John’s Worts, 

Sundews, Stitchworts, Mallows, 

Milkworts, Sandworts, Vlaxes, 

Pinks, Pearlworts, Crane’s Bills, 

Geraniums, 


and other Plants ranked under the Natural Orders 

Resedacezx to Sapindacee. 

Vols. I. and II. (Seven Parts each), complete in cloth, 
38s. ; half-morocco, 42s. ; whole morocco, 48s. 6d. 


VOLUME III. contains all the 


Furzes, Melilo‘s, Pears, 
Brooms, Trefoils, Strawberries, 
Restharrows, Clovers, Cinguefoils, 
Vetches, Plus, Brambles, 
Lucernes, Cherries, Roses, 
Medicks, Apples, 


and other Plants ranked under the Naturai Orders, 
Lecuminifere and Rosacex. Right Parts at 5s. ; 
complete, in cloth, 43s.; in half-morocco, 47s. ; whole 
morocco, 53s. 6d. 


VOLUME IV. contains all the 
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Willow-herbs, Saxifrages, Chervils, 
Evening-Prim- London-Prides, | Woodbines, 
roses, Parsleys, Bedstraws, 


Water-Parsnips, Valerians, 
Hare’s-ears, Lettuces, 
Currants, Water-Dropworts, Teasels, 
Stone-crops, Worts, Scabiouses, 
and other Plants ranked under the Natural Orders 
Lythracex to Dipsaceex. 
Nine Parts at 5s.; complete in cloth, 48s.; in half- 
morocco, 52s. ; whole morocco, 58s. 6d. 
‘<Will be the most. complete Flora of Great Britain ever 


Nightshades, 
Water-Milfoils, 


botanical science is cultivated, and the study of our native 
plants, with all their fascinating associations, held dear.” 


As all the Parts are kept in print, Subscribers can com- 


THE GRASSES of GREAT BRITAIN, 
Containing life-sized, full-coloured Drawings, with 
magnified Organs, of 144 British Grasses, and Observa- 
tions on their Natural History and Uses. Described 
by C. P. Jonnson. ' Illustrated by J. E. Sowerey. 
Royal 8vo, price £1 14s. 














BRITAIN. A Treatise upon the Principal Native 
Vegetables capable of Application as Food or Medicine, 
or in the Arts and Manufactures. By C. P. Jonnson. 
Illustrated by J. E. Sowersy. 300 Coloured I[ilustra- 
tions. Beautifully bound for presents, price 12s. 


Easy Account of). With especial Reference to the 
Eseulent and other Economie Species. By M. C. 
Cooxr. With Coloured Plates of 40 Species. Fscp. 
8vo, price 6s. 


Easy Guide to the Study of). By M. C. Cooker. 
Plates of over 300 Figures, coloured by hand. Fscp. 
8vo, 6s. 

* No one with a microscope of common power need want 


Ir. Cooke has introduced to notice. ... . 


** To all the pee of a microscope, this small and prettily 


‘There is a thoroughness about Mr. Cooke’s writings which, 


volume before us is greatly enriched by nearly 





Wesleyan Times. 


THE BRITISH FERNS. A Plain and 
Easy Account of British Ferns, wherein each Species 
is described under its respective Genus, and the 
characteristics of those Genera given in words of 
common use. With a Glossary of Technical Terms, 
Fully Illustrated. Fscp. Svo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. plain, 
4s. coloured, 


THE FERN COLLECTOR'S ALBUM. 
A Descriptive Folio for the reception of Natural 
Specimens of the Principal Ferns of Great Britain. 
With Explanatory Remarks to aid the Collector in re- 
cognizing the different Species ; the Localities in which 
each Fern is usually found ; and simple directions for 
Out-door and In-door Cultivation. Price £1 1s., ele- 
gantly bound. 


INDEX FUNGORUM BRiTANNI- 
CORUM. A complete Index ‘to the British Fungi. 
Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The same as Herbarium Labels, ix 3 Parts, at 1s. each. 


BRITISH WATER-WEEDS or ALGAE 
(A Handbook of). By Dr. J. FE. Gray, late President 
of the Botanical Society of London. The Diatomacer. 
By W. Carrutuers, F.L.S. Fsep. Svo, price 3s. 6d. 


BRITISH BEETLES (A Plain and Easy 
Account of). By W. H. Groser, F.G.S. 
[In the Press. 


BRITISH REPTILES (A Plain and Easy 
Account of). By M. C. Cooke. 
[In the Press. 


BRITISH LAND and FRESH-WATER 
SHELLS (A Plain and Easy Account of). By RaLry 
TATE. 

[Zn the Press. 


BOTANIC TERMS (A Manual of). Fscp. 


8vo. Upwards of 300 Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of STRUCTURAL 
BOTANY. By M. C. Cooxr, Anthor of * Seven 
Sisters of Sleep,” &c. Dlustrated by more than 200 

. Woodcuts. Is. 


RAY SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS. 


A Catalogue of these beautiful Natural History Works 


son ¢ , . » 
will be forwarded on ap cation. 


cs 


HALF-HOURS wit 
By Epwin LANKEsS*rR 
Drawings from Nature b: 
tion, much enlarged, w 
various parts of the Inst » ment. 
4s, coloured. 


th: MICROSCOPE. 
M.D. Illustrated by 250 
by J UFFEN West. New Edi- 
full Description of the 
Price 2s. 6d. plain ; 


ON MOUNTING MICROSCOPIC 
OBJECTS: Incinding full Directions for Preparing 
and Mounting every Description of Object by the most 
approved Processes. By Tuomas Davirs. Fscp. 
Svo, 2s. 6d. 


WiLD FLOWERS worth NOTICE. A 
Selection from the British Flora of some of our Native 
Plants which are most attractive for their Beauty, 
Uses, or Associations. By Mrs. LANKester. Ilus- 
trated by J. E. Sowrnpy. Fsep. Svo, cloth, coloured 
by hand, 4s. ; plain, 2s. 6d. 


** We are so frequently asked by our country friends to 
recommend books on flowers and ferns that shall be inte- 
resting without being too scientific, that we are heartily 
glad to have the opportunity of so doing which the present 
elegant but cheap volume atfords.”—Practical Farmers’ 
Chronicie. 


OLD BONES; or, Notes for Young 
Naturalists. By the Rev. W. 8S. Symonps. Second 
Edition, much improved and enlarged ; with Guide to 
the Typical Specimens in the British Museum. Fscp. 
Svo, price 2s. 6d. Pully Illustrated. 


THE ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVER. 


A Handbook’ for the Observatory and the Common 
Telescope. By W. A. Darsy, M.A., F.R.A.S., Rector 
of St. Luke’s, Manchester. Price 7s. 6d., royal 8vo, 
cloth. 


‘“*A very suggestive book for amateur observers who 
have good telescopes."—Sir John Herschel, Bart. 


| THE APPLICATIONS of GEOLOGY 
to the ARTS and MANUFACTURES. _ Six Lec- 
tures delivered before the Society of Arts. By 
Professor D. T. Anstep, M.A., F.R.S. Fsep. 8vo, 
cloth, Illustrated, price 4s. 


“As they have not only the merit of being useful, but 
extremely interesting, they will doubtless meet with wide 
appreciation.”—Weekly Dispatch. 

“The science of geology largely engages the attention 
of the public ; but persons are frequently deterred from 
the study of it by the dry and tedious style of writers. 
Professor Ansted has supplied a book which meets the 
public want. . . . Those relating to agricultural geology 
have an especial interest for farmers; but the whole are 
deeply interesting and worthy of recommendation.”— 
News of the World. 

** Professor Ansted takes in hand a subject of some 
difficulty, but of universal importance. He describes the 
different kinds of mineral veins, their contents, and the 
methods adopted to extract those contents, and thus fitly 
concludes his labours in elucidation of the practical appli- 

















cation of geological knowledge to economic purposes, 
especially in connexion with the arts.”—Daily News. 


‘* Those interested in these matters cannot do better 
than purchase this little volume.”—Building News. 

“These lectures are studiously practical, designed to 
gain merely a broad general view of the science, and to 
introduce the subject of the various practical applications 
of geology, and the design is carried out with a simplicity 
and lucidity well calculated to incite further study.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 


METAMORPHOSES of MAN and 
ANIMALS. Describing the changes which Mammals, 
Batrachians, Insects, Myriapods, Crustacea, Annelids, 
and Zoophytes undergo whilst in the Egg; also the 
series of Metamorphoses which these beings are 
subject to in After-life. Alternate Generation, 
Parthenogenesis, and General Reproduction treated in 
extenso. With Notes, giving references to the works 
of Naturalists who have written upon the subject. By 
A. De Quatrreraces. Translated by Henry Lawson, 
M.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY on DARWIN’S 
ORIGIN OF SPECIES; being Six Lectures to Work- 
ing Men, delivered at the Museum of Practical 


Geology :— 


Present Condition of Organic Nature—Past Condition— 
Method by which Causes of Present and Past Conditions 
of Organic Nature are to be discovered—The Origination of 
Living Beings—Perpetuation of Living Beings—Condition 
of Existence as affecting Perpetuation of Living Beings— 
Critical Examination of position of Mr. Darwin’s Work in 
relation to the complete Theory of the Causes of the 
Phenomena of Organic Nature. Crown d8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY. By Professor Brande, 
D.C.L., F.R.S.L., and Professor ALrrep §S. Taytor, 
M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., London. Fsep. 8vo, price 
12s. 6d. 

“The best guide to the study of chemistry yet given to 
the world.” —Laneet. 

**Gives, in the clearest and most summary method pos- 
sible, all the facts and doctrines of chemistry.”—Medical 

Times, 


THE STREAM of LIFE on our GLOBE. 
An Attempt to reproduce, in the plainest Language, 
some of the Newest and most Interesting Discoveries 
relating to the First Appearance of Man upon Earth, 
and the gradual Growth and Laws of Life. By J. L. 
Mitton, M.R.C.8. Second and Cheaper Edition. 6s. 


Contents: Beginning of Life—First Dwellers on Earth 
—First Builders—First Wanderers—First Colonists of 
Sacred History—First Language —First Alphabet—The 
Battle of Life—The Laws of Life—Life in the Blood—Life 
in the Nerves—Life of a Giant—Life of Men of Genius— 
Life in the Waters—Life in the Stars. 


A MANUAL of POPULAR 
PHYSIOLOGY: Being an Attempt to Explain the 
Science of Life in Untechnical Language. By Henry 
Lawson, M.D., Professor of Physiology in Queen’s 
College. Man’s Mechanism—Life, Force, Food, Diges- 
tion, the Blood, Respiration, Heat, the Skin, the 
Kidneys, Motion and Locomotion, Nervous System, 
Organs of Special Sense, &c. Fscp. 8vo, with Ninety 
Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


FIRST HELP in ACCIDENTS: Bein 


a Surgical Guide in the Absence of immediate Medica 
Assistance. By C. H. Scmarsie, M.D. Fally illus- 
trated. 2s. 6d. 





Bites, Choking, Hanging, 
Bleeding, Cold, Poisoning, 
Broken Bones, Dislocations, Scalds, 
Bruises, Drowning, Sprains, 
Burns, Exhaustion, Suffocation, 








and other Accidents where instant aid is needful. 
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